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CHRONICLE 


Home News.—The crisis in Mexico has apparently 
worked on the nerves of our legislators. On March 17, 
President Wilson signed a joint Congressional resolution 
authorizing the increase of the stand- 
ing army to approximately 120,000 
men, an addition of 20,000 soldiers. 
The measure had met with entire approval in Congress, 
going through the House with but one dissenting vote, 
that of the solitary Socialist member. At the time 
the aforesaid resolution was passed, the army numbered 
82,000 individuals, and of these only 33,000 were readily 
available within the confines of the United States; the 
rest are in Panama and the Island possessions. Of the 
33,000 available at home, 23,000 are on the Mexican 
border. At present the infantry is about 48 per cent of 
its full strength, the cavalry 75 per cent, the field artillery 
77% per cent. The increase will add 16,000 to the in- 
fantry, 1,100 to the field artillery and 2,900 to the 
cavalry. According to the New York Sun the peace and 
war strength of the various branches by regiments is as 
follows: Infantry, 867—1,836; cavalry, 936—1,200; 
artillery, 877—1,128. Besides this joint resolution, Con- 
gress was busy with other measures pertaining to the 
army. Senator Chamberlain reported to the Senate a 
bill which doubles the number of cadets at West Point, 
thus providing for about 1,260 men at the Academy. 
Moreover, Congressman Hay introduced an Army Bill in 
the House, and there is also a Senate Army Bill under 
the patronage of Senator Chamberlain. According to 
the Boston Transcript: 


War Measures 
and Mexico 


The essential difference between the House and Senate 
bills lies in the provisions as to the regular army. The 
House measure proposes to add new organizations to the 
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existing establishment to give it a total peace strength of 
150,000 fighting troops. The proportions of artillery and 
cavalry to the whole army would be changed to produce a 
well-balanced organization. The Senate bill provides for a 
sweeping reorganization of the regular army in all depart- 
ments as urged by the War College in the plan of 1912. It 
provides a peace strength of 178,000. Of first importance in 
both bills, army officials declare, are the provisions for the 
organization of Federal volunteers after the federalization of 
the national guard to the utmost legal extent has been ac- 
complished. The House bill would work out the project of 
building up a great citizen army in peace times through ex- 
tension of the summer training camp plan. The Senate bill 
proposes to give the President wide authority to organize 
regiments in every congressional district. Both schemes are 
directed toward a full test of the possibility of raising and 
training a citizen army when no emergency of war exists. 
The Senate bill would permit the continental army plan to 
be worked out virtually as it was proposed by former Secre- 
tary Garrison. 


A naval bill has been under hearing for a long period 
before the House Committee, and its completion is now a 
matter of short time. Meanwhile, the attention of the 
country has been almost entirely diverted from Congress 
to Mexico, where our troops are in pursuit of the elusive 
Villa. The situation is admittedly delicate. For though 
Carranza has stated, in reference to the American in- 
vasion, that the “international incident is settled,” yet 
neither he nor his generals are to be trusted. Americans 
have been forbidden by Obregon to garrison Mexican 
towns; but on the other hand, he has sent out this con- 
ciliatory message to Carranza officials: 

A treaty having been negotiated between our Government 
and the United States of North America, in order that the 
troops of our respective Governments may cross the inter- 
national line to pursue bandits who are committing depreda- 


tions along our frontier, I hereby advise all officials and order 
them in every instance to place themselves in cooperation 
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with the military authorities of the United States in order 
that the best termination may result from the pursuit of these 


handits. 


Americans are leaving Mexico in large numbers ; their 
reports as well as the dispatches from the border are not 
Evidently it would take little to inflame all 
In this event our 


reassuring. 
Mexico against the United States. 
soldiers will find the Mexicans well supplied with arms 
and ammunition obtained in the United States. United 
States customs reports show that more than 8,000,000 
rounds of ammunition have been shipped across the 
houndary line into Mexico since Villa’s last raid. More- 
over, 10,000 small arms have been delivered to Mexicans. 
Reports submitted to army headquarters in San Antonio, 
Texas, indicate that there are immense quantities of 
munitions in Mexico. 

The War.—During the past week activity on the West- 
ern front, with the exception of the district about Ver 
dun, has been almost entirely confined to artillery and 

mining operations. Whatever gains 
Bulletin, Mar. 14, p. 


m.-Mar. 21, a..m. 


have been made have been unim- 


portant. Along the Isonzo the Ital 
lans after three months of comparative inactivity have 
renewed their offensive, especially on the Carso plateau, 
where they have been making vigorous attempts, but up 
to the present without success, to carry the summit of 
San Michele. In the Vilna district the Russians attacked 
the Germans on a seventy-mile front but were repulsed. 
ln Eastern Galicia the Austrians have repulsed a number 
of Russian attacks at Tarnapol and along the Strypa. 
In Armenia the Russians are still advancing and are said 
to be within twenty miles of Trebizond, while further 
south they report the capture of Mamahatun, sixty miles 
west of Erzerum. The Turks claim to have again de 
feated the British south of lelahie, in Mesopotamia. In 
gypt the British have cleared the entire coastal region 
of the Senussi and the bedouins and have occupied Sol- 
lum, near the frontier of Tripoli. In German East 
\frica the Dritish have taken Moshi. Austria has de- 
clared war on Portugal. 

\Ithough there has been no diminution in the intensity 
of the artillery fire to the east and west of the Meuse, 
there has been a noticeable slackening in the infantry 


The Fight f assaults made by the Germans. ‘The 
e Fight for te i hill 
eaten ituation ha: been only lightly 

changed during the week. North- 


west of Verdun the Germans have complete possession 
of the Corbeaux Woods, and of the Cumiéres Woods 
with the exception of the southern fringe, but they have 
failed to take either Bethincourt or Cumiéres village. 
The southern slope of Hill 265 appears to be in the hands 
of the French. The fiercest fighting has taken place 
near Mort Homme hill, on which the Germans claim to 
have got a footing, but this statement is officially denied 
by the French. So far, therefore, the Germans have 
taken only the advance positions of the northwestern 


| corps 


defenses of Verdun. Northeast of Verdun the German 
artillery has been active on a line stretching from Douau- 
mont through Vaux village to the vicinity of Damloup; 
and assault after assault has been made on Fort Vaux 
by the German infantry, but in every case they were re- 
pulsed. The battle at this point has been very san- 
guinary, as the Germans are trying to pierce the regular 
first line defenses of Verdun. The loss of Fort Vaux 
would be very costly to the French. 


France.—The war is sadly depleting the ranks of the 
priests, religious and seminarians whom the law of uni- 
versal conscription forced into the army. It is computed 
that up to the end of last year 1,165 
members of the Catholic clergy had 
fallen in battle. Some 10,000 priests, 
including 300 chaplains, are said to be on the fighting 


The Clergy 
and the Army 


line, and there are 12,580 ecclesiastics assigned to the 
medical service. but the post of stretcher-bearer ap- 
pears to be almost as dangerous as that of the infantry- 
man, for in one division no less than 80 of the medical 
killed or wounded. Of 
Law from 


attached thereto were 
760 Jesuits whom the Separation 
France, 649 returned to bear arms, and older [fathers 


Thirty-five Jesuits soldiers 


drove 


are serving as chaplains. 
have been slain, 60 wounded, and 17 taken prisoners. 
At least their officers seem to appreciate the sacrifices 
these churchmen are making, for 1,161 priests and semi+ 
narians have won distinctions; 71 the Legion of Honor, 
74 military medals, and 952 mention in the order of the 


day, but it remains to be seen whether t’ » French Gov- 


ernment, after the war is over, will show its gratitude by 
repealing the unchristian law that compels the conse- 
crated hands of priests to shed the blood of their fellow- 


Christians. 


Germany.— According to the statement made in the 
Reichstag by the Secretary of the Imperial Treasury, 
Dr. Karl Helfferich, there has been a deficit of 480,- 

000,000 marks in the budget which 
Additional new taxes. 


must be 
War Taxes 


“Economy is the only issue, we must 
put on the brakes wherever we can. Increase in taxes 
is the only solution.” The new budget proposals and 
bills introduced by him are to bring in 10,000,000 marks 
Comparing 


covered — by 


each week to meet the expenses of the war. 
the financial resources of Germany with those of her 
opponents, he said: 

l'rance up to the even 10,000,000,000 
marks in war loans, and England has raised between 18,000,000,- 
000 and 19,000,000,000 marks, of which 15,000,000,000 was in the 
form of a short-term floating debt. Germany has raised 25,000,- 
000,000 marks and all the loans have been consolidated. At the 
same time the cost of the war in January and February fell 
below 2,000,000,000 marks. 


present has not raised 


Several references were made by him to financial ad- 
vantages expected to accrue to Germany when peace was 


concluded. Special foresight, he seemed to think, was 
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required to prepare for a transition period between peace 
and the reestablishment of the country’s financial and 
commercial stability. An additional purpose of his 
speech was to speed subscription to the war loan and by 
these measures to cheer the soldiers at the front: “Our 
troops have the right to expect that we at home prove 
worthy of them, and also that every one shall contribute 
as he is able in the effort to bring about victory and 
peace.” 

Germany has apparently met’ with its first internal 
crisis in the retirement of Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, 
as Minister of Marine. His resignation had been fore- 
shadowed by the reports of his ill- 
Whether, or 


his retirement was connected 


New Minister 


: te ‘hat extent, 
of Marine » what extent 


Ness. 
with 
the submarine question is not known. The Emperor has 
written to express his regret at the Admiral’s resignation, 
thanking him for the excellent services he has rendered 
his country as “creator and organizer of the German 
navy,” and at the same time has bestowed upon him one 
of the highest marks of distinction. “There will be uni- 
versal regret,” says the Jorgen Post, “that circumstances 
made the retirement of the Grand Admiral necessary. 
The reasons for this and the inner relations of affairs 
with one another cannot now be discussed, but it will 
be regretted that there was no other way out.” He is 
succeeded by Admiral von Capelle, who assisted in work- 
ing out the fleet plans of Admiral von Tirpitz, and is 
thoroughly familiar with the executive work of the im- 
perial navy. ‘"he new Minister of Marine entered the 
service in 1872, became an Admiral in 1913, and is now 
just past sixty years of age. He has not held ship com- 
mand in the last twenty-five vears, but is an excellent 
administrative officer. 


Great Britain.— \ccording to Mr. Runciman, |’resident 
of the Board of Trade, there has never been greater 
activity in the larger industries of Great [ritain than 


there is at present. As a consequence 


Items About 


the percentage of > ’ is 
Trades percentage of unemployment is 


low and wages are high. In normal 
times the proportion of unemployed in trade unions is 
about 5 per cent; in time of peace it has scarcely ever 
fallen below 2 per cent; it is now about one-half of 1 
per cent. There are, too, longer hours of work; in nearly 
all the trades at present the overtime represents an in- 
In the 
active trades but 7 per cent of the available machinery 


crease of 4/2 per cent in the number employed. 


was idle during December; of this 414 per cent was out 
of use on account of a shortage of men due to enlistment. 
So far about 5,000,000 people have received an increase 
in pay ; this increase represents $5,000,000 a week. Sea- 
men, for instance, who received $22.00 a month and keep 
before the war, are now getting $42.00 a month. Women 
are gradually filling the places vacated by men called to 
the colors. There are now 77,000 women employed in 
the metal trade, 44,000 in the leather trade, and 274,000 











in miscellaneous trades. No doubt the present prosperity 
is a help to the nation in this time of stress, but ultimately 
it will avail little or nothing, for most of the output of 
the factories that are working at such a speed is de 
stroyed in war, leaving no balance to the credit of the 
country. 

The agitation of married men against compulsory ser- 
vice is a disturbing element in politics. ‘Their complaints 
have been vigorously debated in ‘the House of Commons, 

and when on March 17, after a pro 

Factional Politics longed debate, the Government asked 
for an adjournment, the motion was 
carried by the narrow margin of six votes. A candidate 
for Parliament from Leicestershire is conducting his cam 
paign on a platform declaring that the Government has 
been guilty of a breach of faith against married men, in 
that, though it promised to call all eligible single men be 
fore drafting married men, it has not done so. The 
Daily Sketch remarks: “Are we in sight of another 
ministerial crisis and another reconstruction ? 
If a crisis should come the natural resort would 


[It is not 
unlikely. 
be to the Earl of Derby as the new leader.” 

In England as in Germany, the Socialists are submitted 
to harsh criticism. The Daily Express declares that the 
party is threatened with complete disruption as the result 
of its anti-war propaganda. The offense seems to be 
contained in the following words : 

\s believers in the international solidarity of labor we are 
convinced that it is the imperative duty of Socialists to unite 
with workers of all nations in the cause of peace and we are 
conscientiously opposed to participation in the war in any 


capacity. 


The crisis is expected to eventuate at the Socialist con- 
ference to be held in Manchester next month. 


Ireland.— .\ccording to New /reland, the /ndependent, 
and such provincial papers as the Westmeath Independent 
and the Leinster Leader, the financial situation is causing 

widespread concern. After having 

Financial Burdens in his speech of February 16 hinted 

at the huge vote of credit necessary 
to carry on the war, Mr. Asquith has just laid the figures 
before the public in the following terms : 

The outstanding liabilities on January 1 had reached a 
figure quite without precedent in the financial history of this 
or anv other country, a figure so gigantic that when, in the 
course of time, the obligations come to be liquidated, they 
will impose a sensible, indeed a serious strain on the resources of 


the country for a generation to come. 


The full figures given by the Premier bring the total 
credit now voted to $10,410,000,000. Ireland’s share in 
this burden of taxation is $1,500,000,000, a relatively 
small figure when compared with the whole, but in rela- 
tion to the poverty of the country enormous, and almost 
destructive of Irish capital and industry. The Secretary 
of the Financial Relations Committee calculates that, on 
the basis of the normal Irish family of five members, the 
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tax amounts to about $138.00 a family. If the next 
Budget adds another $25,000,000 to the present burden, it 
will add more than $25.00 to the tax per family. 

The burden of taxation presses more acutely upon 
those who pay an income-tax. The tax is now strictly 
enforced in Ireland. Hitherto the income-tax law was 
less rigorously applied than in England. Though im- 
posed for special circumstances and for short periods and 
to a certain extent tolerated by the country, its imposi- 
tion is a breach of the Act of Union. The harsh enforce- 
ment of the illegal measure has caused great discontent. 


Portugal.—Portugal’s entrance into the war on the 
side of the Allies lends interest to the statement made 
by the foreign trade department of the National City 
Bank of New York, and quoted by 
the press, about the commerce of 
the country and its trade relations 
with the United States. Portugal is a compara- 
tively small country. With the Azores and Madeira 
it has an area of 35,490 square miles, being a little less 
in size than the State of Indiana. But it has a popula- 
tion of 5,957,985, practically as great as have the New 
England States. Its foreign commerce amounts to ap- 
proximately $150,000,000 per annum. In the past twenty 
years this commerce has more than doubled, and it has 
increased about 50 per cent in the last decade. The 
imports for 1913 were rated at $96,000,000, the exports 


Commerce and 


Trade 


at $38,000,000. The principal imports are cotton, hides, 
coal, wool, raw silk, wheat, sugar and manufactures of 
iron and steel. The chief exports are wines, cocoa, sar- 
dines and cork. 

The exports of the United States to Portugal have 
grown from $2,000,000 in the fiscal year 1905 to $5,250,- 
000 in the fiscal year 1915, and $9,000,000 in the calendar 
year 1915. This increase in the exports of the calendar 
year 1915 occurs in the closing months; in the last half 
of the year the increment averaged nearly $1,000,000 per 
month. The imports of the United States from Portugal 
show little change, having been slightly more than 
$6,000,000 in 1905, and less than $6,000,000 in 1915. 





Rome.—Cardinal Girolamo Maria Gotti died on March 
19, at the venerable age of eighty-two. The son of a 
dock laborer, he was born at Genoa on March 29, 1834, 
and was ordained priest in 1856. 
Two years later he became a Carme- 
lite. For some time he taught the 
sciences with distinction and in 1869 was present at the 
Vatican Council as theologian to his Superior General. 
In 1881 he was elected General of his Order and in 1889 
was reelected to this office. In 1892 Leo XIII recogniz- 
ing his unusual talents appointed him titular Archbishop 
of Petra and Internuncio to Brazil. As a reward for his 
services in that country, he was created Cardinal in 1895. 
He was Prefect of the Congregations of Indulgences, 
and of Bishops and Regulars, and in 1902 he succeeded 


Death of 
Cardinal Gotti 





Cardinal Ledochowski as Prefect of the Propaganda. On 
the death of Leo XIII, he was prominently mentioned as 
his probable successor and had many supporters in the 
Conclave. As a scientist, theologian, administrator, and 
diplomat Cardinal Gotti possessed talents of the highest 
order. In the midst of his honors he ever remained the 
simple and unaffected Carmelite. 

In a late number of the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, 
Dr. Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin, expresses his gratitude 
to Cardinal Vannutelli for the care and zeal which, as 
“Cardinal Ponente,” he has mani- 
fested in the Process of Canonization 
of the Irish Martyrs. Dr. Walsh 
himself, acting in the name of the Holy See, is now tak- 
ing the next step in the case known as the Apostolic 
Process. This last stage may consume from two to four 
years. The hope is everywhere expressed that Arch- 
bishop Walsh and Cardinal Vannutelli may be spared to 
see these 280 martyrs finally and solemnly “raised to the 
highest honors of the Altar.” In Rome it is deeply re- 
gretted that Cardinal Moran and Mgr. Murphy who 
worked so generously for the cause of the Martyrs are 
not alive to share in the gratitude of Ireland toward 
Cardinal Vannutelli and in the glory to be soon con- 
ferred upon her children. 


The Cause of 
the Irish Martyrs 


Spain.—The Catalans have had a grievance against the 
Government ever since certain restrictions were placed 
upon the use of their provincial dialect in the schools, 
courts, and official documents. The 
Prime Minister, Count Romanones, 
now that the general elections are 
near, has tried to conciliate them by declaring Barcelona 
a “free port.” This was a skilful move, for the Catalans 
dream of making their finest city another Hamburg or 
Liverpool. Neither the Government itself nor E/ Norte 
de Castilla, the journal in closest touch with the economic 
policies of the Cabinet, has very clearly defined what is 
meant by a “free port.” Perhaps the term “port of free 
commercial storage,” where goods may be imported and 
exported free of duty, but not rehandled in the interval, 
would be a better term. But the privilege granted to 
Barcelona has met with violent opposition in the different 
Provinces. Zaragossa dispatched to Madrid a represen- 
tative commission headed by the Archbishop to lay be- 
fore Count Romanones and Sefior Urzaiz, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the serious loss which will result to the 
agricultural interests of Zaragossa from the. concession. 
The Province of Burgos vigorously protested by tele- 
gram; the Town Council of the capital and the Provin- 
cial Deputation marched through the streets, accompanied 
by cheering citizens, and handed in their resignations to 
the Civil Government. The ports of Bilbao, Vigo, San- 
tander, Cadiz, Malaga, etc., jealous of Barcelona, claim 
similar privileges. The Government is divided on the 
subject, the Premier being inclined to limit the favor to 
Barcelona, while Sefior Urzaiz wants it for all ports. 


Provincial and Com- 
mercial Jealousies 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


What Is the Natural Law? 


ITH the dawn of reason, almost even with the first 
glimmerings of self-consciousness, there comes a 
realization, faint at first but growing in clearness, that 
there is a higher law than the human will; that there is 
an unseen power that rules not only the actions of irra- 
tional beings but those of man also; and that there is a 
moral compulsion exerted in mysterious ways but with 
unmistakable insistence over the deeds and thoughts of 
men and enforced by a sanction which, for all its unseen 
and unobtrusive character, is terribly and irresistibly 
operative. Various explanations have been given of the 
origin of this phenomenon, explanations widely different 
and sometimes extremely ingenious; but the fact of its 
existence is not denied. One of the first impressions of 
childhood is the sense of responsibility. Before the boy 
has learned his letters he has felt, if not understood, that 
there is a difference between right and wrong, and that 
he must at his peril do good and avoid evil. 

Careful training by a religious-minded mother ac- 
celerates and deepens this conviction, but even untaught 
and untutored the youthful intellect grasps the truth that 
no one is altogether free to do just as he pleases ; physical 
liberty indeed the boy knows he possesses, but he is aware 
at the same time that this liberty is not without its re- 
strictions. Early transgressions cause him fear and 
mental anguish, even when he experiences no danger of 
detection at the hands of an irate parent; he trembles 
before a higher tribunal, before the Searcher of hearts, 
and he is not at peace until he has reasonable assurance 
that he has made his peace with the offended majesty of 
God. Similarly he rejoices when he acts nobly, and 
he finds in the satisfaction that follows a deed of gener- 
osity or courage, an ample reward which compensates 
for great sacrifices and seals his lips from boasting or 
seeking the approval of those about him. Vaguely but 
certainly he hears in the silence of his own heart the 
praise of One whose praise counts for more than any- 
thing else. | 

Advancing years develop the consciousness of obliga- 
tion that has its birth in the intuitions of childhood. The 
boy soon finds that he is held accountable for what he 
does, that he is punished or rewarded according to 
whether he has acted or failed to act in conformity with 
standards of conduct, which he finds everywhere recog- 
nized. He learns to anticipate the chiding frown or the 
approving smile, he knows when to expect reproof and 
blame, and he finds parents, teachers, schoolmasters, and 
in fact all his seniors in agreement both on the broad 
lines and on the details of what is right. His reading of 
history brings with it the discovery that virtue is univer- 
sally esteemed and vice held up to scorn, that all peoples 
are alike in observing general principles of morality, and 








that if races are differentiated into primitive and cultured, 
it is largely because of their greater or less insight into 
the more abstruse and more remote precepts of moral 
conduct. 

Civilization gives peoples, and maturity gives individ- 
uals, a surer grasp on the finer things of life—at least 
theoretically—a more effective repression of unruly pas- 
sions, at least publicly, a better observance of the de- 
mands of justice, a more enlightened service of God; in 
a word, a fuller adaptation of ways and manners to the 
dignities, requirements, duties, and proprieties of human 
nature. But in the state of barbarism as in the years of 
childhood there comes to every man, not by instruction 
but by the unaided light of reason, a clear, indisputable 
and ineradicable perception of certain moral imperatives, 
on the fulfilment of which depend, as he clearly under- 
stands, not only present happiness but future beatitude. 
There are axioms in the moral order no less than in the 
mathematical ; once the nature of virtue is fully compre- 
hended, it is as self-evident that good must be done and 
evil avoided, as that two and two make four. The per- 
ception of the idea conveyed by the word “ought” is as 
inevitable as the notion of being. The principle of moral 
obligation can no more be gainsaid than the principle of 
contradiction ; neither needs proof, both are natural, not 
that they are innate, but in the sense that on account of 
their very nature, reason is impelled to formulate them. 

No one questions the existence of these moral judg- 
ments, nor does any one deny their imperative character. 
Their origin for many centuries was, with practical unan- 
imity, traced by all the great thinkers to the natural law. 
Up to the time of the appearance of the egotistically icono- 
clastic ‘“Leviathan,” philosophers almost without exception 
accepted the doctrine that the dictates of human reason 
with regard to fundamental principles of moral rectitude 
and moral deformity were the reflex of the dictates of 
Divine Reason on the same subject. Even those who 
could not accurately analyze their moral perceptions or 
give a scientific explanation of the sense of obligation of 
which they were conscious, were at one in regarding these 
perceptions as faithful copies of the Divine perceptions ; 
they were agreed in interpreting the consciousness of 
obligation as an intimation of what the Supreme Law- 
giver demanded of them in the matter of free actions. 

Hobbes substituted for the Supreme Lawgiver the will 
of the commonwealth; Bentham, the dictates of pleasure 
and pain; and others following their example, declared 
that the source of moral obligation was to be found, not 
in the mandate of any power above earth, but in man 
himself, or in society, or in the present state of human 
evolution; so that now the notion that God dictates the 
law is rather generally scouted. The Church, however, 
with her horror of dangerous novelties in thought and 
her conservative tenacity in holding to old truths, still 
professes the old doctrine. 

According to Catholic moral philosophy, a system built 
to a large extent on Aristotelian ethics as interpreted and 
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corrected by St. Thomas Aquinas, God acted with a | the latter avoided; and that His will may be carried out, 


definite uniform plan in externating the works of crea- 
tion, and by His Providence moves all things inevitably 
toward its accomplishment. All the orders of creatures, 
similar but wonderfully dissimilar, minister to the Divine 
glory, not merely by possessing various natures and so 
mirroring forth varying degrees and aspects of Divine 
perfection, but also by their great variety of action. 
These actions accord with their different natures, and 
when properly employed take their part in the chorus of 
praise constantly ascending to the throne of the Most 
High. That there may be no discord in nature’s hymn, 
(iod has assigned to each creature its function and has 
ordained that this function be carefully carried out. This 
ordination, which is the eternal Divine law, was framed 
in eternity and promulgated in time to each particle and 
portion of creation: to inanimate beings, by the uniform 
physical tendencies which determine their operations ; to 
irrational animals, by the unconscious control of vital 
tendencies which we call instinct; and to man, the high 
priest in creation, by the light of reason, a light that mani 
fests to him, not only the end for which he was made and 
means by which that end can be obtained, but also 
the strict obligation under which he lies of tending con- 
stantly toward that end through the means manifested, 
freely indeed but under pain of Divine displeasure. Here 
we have all the elements of the natural law, viewed ob- 
jectively; it is a law because it has all the constituents of 
law, strictly understood, being a rule of action imposed 
on mankind, ‘for mankind's good, by mankind’s Lord, and 
duly promulgated by the light of reason; it is natural 
because it proceeds from the God of nature, is implanted 
in the human heart for the direction of men and has for 
its herald the voice of nature. 

lluman legislators record their laws on tablets of 
bronze or stone, or on statute-books, so that no one may 
plead ignorance as an excuse for not keeping them; 
similarly the Divine Legislator has given external ex- 
pression to the Divine law in a way that clamors for 
recognition and forces itself on the attention of every 
reasonable being. [le has written it in the human heart. 
Man has the gift of reason, and by it he can read in his 
own nature, not indeed the whole range of the eternal 
law at a single glance but such portions of the natural 
law as concern himself at any given moment. .\s occasion 
arises and need requires, man can see the clear prescrip- 
tions laid down by God for human conduct, and also, 
since at the same time he recognizes that these prescrip- 
tions have the full sanction of the Divine will, he can see 
the moral necessity of acting in accordance with them. 

from this moral necessity, impressed on the rational 
creature by the light of intelligence and manifested to the 
individual by the practical dictates of reason, arises the 
obligation of observing the law. God sees the human 
actions which perfect human nature and lead it to its end. 
lle also sees those which outrage human nature and di- 
vert it from its end; the former He wills to be done and 





Ile exerts on human nature a Divine compulsion. But 
as He is infinitely wise and always acts in keeping with 
the nature of the creature concerned, He does not exert 
on man physical compulsion, for this, at least in the action 
so forced, would destroy human liberty; the compulsion 
lle brings to bear on the human will is the compulsion of 
moral necessity. 

Thus even in spite of himself, man feels impelled to do 
good and avoid evil; and at all times the genera! out- 
lines of what it is that constitutes that good and that evil 
stand out before his mind. lle sees, if not with invincible 
necessity, at least with a clearness that can be clouded 
only in rare and exceptional cases, the essential relations 
which he has toward himself, toward other creatures, and 
toward (10d; and notwithstanding all efforts to the con 
trary, he is fully aware, that if he would live aright he 
must maintain those relations inviolate. In word and 
deed it is true he can be untrue to the light. but the light 
itself burns steadily, it will not be quenched, inexorably 
it points out the way that he should go. He has the phy- 
sical power to override every duty toward himself, his 
fellow-men, his God; but he cannot stifle the insistent 


voice that cries out within him: This shalt thou do, that 


shalt thou avoid. In other words reason teaches him the 


right order ordained by God, and at the same time pro- 
mulgates the Divine mandate that he keep that order. 
This is tantamount to saying that he understands the pre- 
cepts of the natural law and feels their pressure on his 
will. Such in general are the principal notions about the 
natural law, which, of course, is supplemented by the 
Divine positive law, a topic quite distinct from that cis- 
cussed. 
|. HArDING FISITER, = 


Papal Bulls and the News Business 


W©Q Papal Bulls have recently been brought to notice 

once again. They are, of course, products of the 
“Dark Ages,” and offer splendid proof that the Papacy 
sought to destroy the timid ventures of newspaper enter- 


ne 


prise in “those unpleasant days for journalists.” 
last person to make use of these Bulls was Mr. Charles 
R. Miller, of the New York Times. Recently, in an ad- 
dress delivered in the Park Avenue Methodist Church, 
he expounded their import in a way that was decme 
worthy of “featuring” by the American Press, “A 
Weekly Journal for Newspaper Men.” Since we may 
expect to hear of these documents again, it may be well 
to give them a careful consideration. Mr. Miller thus 
informed his audience: 

Volumes of news letters have come down to us showing that 
letter writing continued through the Middle Ages. The Church 
and the State both attempted to wipe out the custom. In April, 
1572, Pope Pius V issued a Bull against the letters. This was a 
few months before the massacre on St. Bartholomew’s day. His 
successor issued another Bull against them in September, 1572, 
a few weeks after the massacre, directing that writers should be 
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condemned to the galleys. That was an unpleasant age in which 
to be engaged in the newspaper business. 


It is hardly to be presumed that busy editors of 
metropolitan papers can find the time either to 
read or digest the contents of the “Bullarium 
Romanum,” but it is too bad that kind friends are 
not at hand to warn them of the danger of repeating 
reckless statements about the Papacy in general or Papal 
Bulls in particular. Had Mr. Miller such a friend he 
would never have delivered his speech as it stands. His 
statements, carelessly made and as carelessly reprinted 
in the American Press, are but another instance of that 
popular state of mind which takes for granted the cor- 
rectness of anything darksome and benighted that is said 
against Rome. 

The Bulls in question are found in the fourth tome of 
the Bullarium, part III, pages 196 and 234, respectively. 
The first of these documents was issued by lope Pius V, 
and is dated March 17, 1572. It is directed, as the 
document itself tells us, “against those writing, dictating, 
retaining, transmitting and not destroying news letters 
and letters called d’avisi, which either contain state- 
ments that would injure any one’s good name, or make 
public future transactions and matters pertaining to the 
government of the Ecclesiastical State, which require 
secrecy.” 

There is consequently no general condemnation of 
news letters, as Mr. Miller has been led to believe, but 
the suppression, in the first place, of malicious and de- 
famatory publications which would destroy the good 
name of reputable citizens. The Papal Decree thus bears 
eloquent testimony to the wise and truly Christian con- 
cern of the Holy See for even the least of its subjects. 
In the second place, the document forbids what no effi- 
cient modern government would tolerate: the distortion 
and premature publication of State business which of its 
very nature required private consideration before it 
could be made known. 

In this the Pope, not only acted wisely, but his action 
has the sanction of the present usage of governments 
The calumnies of jingo 
papers are not to be preferred to the nation’s welfare. 


in time of stress and danger. 


\ mere glance at the Bull makes clear the lontiff’s 
whole contention. He is found complaining that these 
malicious letters insult both public officials and private in- 
dividuals and injure their reputation. Moreover, he 
rightly judges that the rash announcement of the un- 
founded reports, about important steps to be taken, “‘re- 
sults in enmities, seditions, quarrels, and 
in a multitude of murders.” In order, therefore, 
to prevent such evils from befalling the country 
in the future he forbids, as in duty bound, that any one 
should “write, dictate, copy, multiply or retain news let- 
ters and letters of prognostication, commonly called 
lettere d’avisi, containing insults, injury or harm to any 
one’s reputation and honor,” and in which, moreover, as 
above described, the private deliberations and intended 


hatred, 





actions of the State are prematurely exposed and usually 
wrongly and dangerously interpreted, thus making the 
State more difficult to govern and imperiling the welfare 
of the commonwealth. 

A careful study of this Bull in the light of the con- 
ditions called forth by the world-war cannot fail to 
evoke admiration for the prudence and the charity of the 
Holy See. The Papacy can well stand in the searchlight 
of the world, but unfortunately this light is rarely turned 
upon the real Papacy. As in the present instance it is 
usually directed to a caricature. However, a better day 
is dawning. 

The Bull of Pope Gregory XIII, dated September 1, 
1572, is of the same tenor as the one just examined. 
The Pontiff complains that there is in Rome a group of 
men “who set forth, receive and spread, without any 
discrimination, truths and falsehoods, things that happen 
at home and abroad or never happened at all. They 
have made an art of this, as it would seem. Many of 
them, urged by the greed of lucre, send hither and 
thither short anonymous commentaries upon these mat- 
ters, based mostly upon false rumors. Sometimes they 
first send these papers to different places outside the 
city, and then, when they are brought back, they carry 
them about and sell them. They not only trifle at 
pleasure with actual facts, but brazenly prophesy the 
consequences that are to follow from this or that event.” 
As a result of such mercenary dishonesty and disregard 
for truth, “the good name and reputation of many suffer 
harm.” To safeguard the rights of honorable citizens 
against this criminal and venal band of harpies, who re 
gardless of truth, neither respected themselves nor others, 
but were intent on scattering the seeds of discord, the 
Pontiff directs “that no one hereafter shall compose such 
commentaries, or accept them when already written, or 
copy or spread them, or presume to send them to others.” 
A sanction then follows, none too severe for men whose 
business is fraud and calumny, the ruin of the innocent 
and the creation of civil discord. 

In neither of these two Bulls is there the slightest 
question of forbidding any legitimate news business. 
Undoubtedly papers are tolerated today which answer to 
the description of those condemned by the Holy See in 
the sixteenth century. But no sane and honest man will 
claim that we can boast of this as a sign of progress. 
To such sheets we must attribute, as the Pontiffs did 
in their day, the mercenary campaigns of slander and 
calumny, the propaganda of sedition and murder, the 
deeds of arson, poisoning, wreckage and violence of every 
description that now amaze, disgust, and horrify all good 
men. Josepu Hussein, s.J. 


Gentle Hints 
ATHOLICS, when they come to give the point a 


thought, cannot fail to see that the Church has a 
duty to mankind ; that mankind is world-wide ; that, since 
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clearly, Peter cannot any more in person rise up and carry 
the Faith abroad, he must have others do it for him—and 
why not you or 1? Again, they can generally be brought 
to appreciate the fact that, having once given ourselves 
to that work, and having been steadfast not to spare our- 
selves in exertion, we need not be over-solicitous about 
results ; that, in missionary enterprises, a love of generous 
effort is the ideal stimulus, rather than immediate effects. 
And, on the other hand, when once it has come home 
to some of them that Father So-and-so, whom they have 
met, is living, of his own free will, under such condi- 
tions, there is a prompt and genuine enthusiasm of re- 
sponse. 

Now that the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith is taking root in the dioceses, now that the Asso- 
ciation of the Holy Childhood is becoming a power in 
the schools, now especially that this country has a 
National Seminary for the Foreign Missions, known as 
Maryknoll, the future is becoming bright. Our people 
will grow to love their neighbor, not only if he is a next- 
door neighbor, but even when so far off that his feet 
press against ours through the thickness of the earth. A 
“missionary apostolic” will no longer mean an uncom- 
fortable beggar, to be avoided or got rid of, but a choice 
phenomenon of Christianity the discovery of which will 
make the heart beat quicker. 

For the life of our priests in pagan countries has a 
double claim on our attention; its ideals should inspirit 
us, its actual conditions stimulate us to tireless activity. 
The first of its ideals is one which, of necessity, must 
captivate all Catholics who are not irremediably tainted 
with parochialism; for it is that aspect of the Church’s 
work by which she claims the name “Catholic.” She 
must reach out from her centers of life and take in new 
matter, alien and uncouth, and transform it into herself, 
for no living organism that is not failing can avoid 
the twofold growth, expansion outwards and develop- 
ment within, nor dispense with one in favor of the other. 

The second ideal of missionary life is personal to the 
worker; it is the ideal of the Cross. Not, indeed, that 
all mission work is an uninterrupted crucifixion ; but that 
the standard of values established, once for all, on Cal- 
vary, abides for the apostle. The first steps in his career 
constitute a sort of initiation to the pain-ideal; the sev- 
erance of home ties, the change of language and of cus- 
toms and of climate, the consecration, soul and body, to 
an alien race; all these set a seal upon his life. And if, 
in virtue of the adaptability of human nature, the life 
turns out to be enjoyable in many ways, still the ideal 
that drew these men to sacrifice will not fail to raise the 
level of their lives. 

But, as a general rule, our men in the mission fields 
are suffering. They are suffering perhaps most of all in 
their zeal: all of them have ambitions for the betterment 
of their people ; few of them ever get the means to carry 
out their plans. And the problem seems insoluble; for 
it is patently abnormal that the infant Church in those 











far countries should be dependent for sustenance on the 
“adult” Catholics of civilization; yet it does undeniably 
so depend, nor will it for many years be able to provide 
either sufficient priests or adequate religious institutions 
of its own. Meanwhile the missioner bears the yoke of 
beggary. Many, too, fall victims to their adopted climate; 
perpetual fevers wrack them; their powers are impaired. 
Others suffer from the people, in a word, the “perils” of 
St. Paul are altogether up-to-date. 

There is, moreover, a patriotic as well as a Catholic 
consideration that enters into this matter; for it can- 
not possibly be denied that genuine missionary enter- 
prise is a large factor in the glory of any country. The 
Ireland of long ago and the France of today are con- 
spicuous examples; none of their prowess, whether in 
war or in the peaceable pursuits of science and of letters, 
can boast so full a share in winning for those nations 
the regard and the gratitude of mankind as their gen-~ 
erosity in bearing afar off the gift of faith. 

And now to Catholic America is offered a place in the 
same company. For she has grown strong in faith and, 
disclaimers notwithstanding, rich and ‘enterprising. By 
a special mercy of Divine Providence she is at peace, and 
will remain so, let us hope. Therefore as the blood of 
other nations ceases to fill the veins of the missionary 
body, she must lend some of her own. 

The missionary press, the missionary aid, the missionary 
vocation: such are the three practical points upon which 
intelligent interest should be centered, if results are 
sought. For missionary purposes the press may be divided 
into two classes, the literature that has no object other 
than to stimulate the Catholic spirit of the people and 
call attention to the work in foreign lands; and the 
general Catholic periodicals of the day. 

There is room for a suggestion in either case. Of the 
former it may be said that it is both scanty and imperfect. 
The number of books and pamphlets in English on mis- 
sion subjects is very limited and must be increased. The 
missionary magazines are about as numerous as the 
supply of available subscribers justifies; they need to be 
carried further afield, into more, nay, all of the Catholic 
homes of the country. Further, they would not, in the 
long run, lose by a greater breadth of outlook, a lesser 
tendency to the sensational, and a very much greater 
variety both in text and illustration. But editors now 
have too much to do. The missionaries in the field 
are too busy to write unless under the compulsion of the 
harassing need of the moment; consequently their arti- 
cles are, for the most part, appeals; and it will be so for 
ever, unless the missionary organs make up their minds 
to pay substantial honorariums for articles intended not 
to touch but to instruct the gentle reader. As for the 
periodical press I need only say that it has already begun 
to do the proper thing, viz., to insert in every issue, in 
the case of papers, a missionary column, and, in the case 
of magazines, to notice the missions occasionally. 

On the second question, that of missionary aid, I 
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do not feel called upon to say much, the less indeed since 
I am myself a missionary frequently seeking aid and oc- 
casionally getting it. Moreover, I know the question to 
be a much-debated one. So I shall be readily forgiven if 
I am content with applauding the efforts of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith and the independent 
efforts of many priests and bishops. 

The third question, that of encouraging vocations 
to the foreign missions, is one upon which I cannot 
speak in terms of business. Is it a profitable matter for 
Bishop So-and-so to let six men go from his diocese 
to the foreign missions? Obviously not; he loses his six 
men. Are there unbusinesslike people who think other- 
wise? Why, yes. And I am of them. For, after all, 
“You have not chosen me,” and the Spirit breatheth 
where it will. So if this diocese or, analogously, if this 
parent does not resist God’s Spirit today when it inspires 
men to go to the foreign missions, tomorrow it will come 
back and sanctify the home. Since the call is from 
on high, why not commit our way unto the Lord and 
let Him bring it to pass? 

In the solution of these three problems lies the future 
of America as a missionary country, and her title to the 
greatest glory that will ever be offered for her attain- 
ment. God grant that she may reach it! “With thy 
comeliness and thy beauty, set out, proceed prosperously, 
and reign.” T. Gavan Durry. 


XLIV—The Young Man and Scientific Agriculture* 


URING the past few years the slogan, “Back to the 
Soil,” has become more widespread and more insis- 

tent ; and with reason. On the farm a man has more room 
for expansion and experiment, better opportunities for 
delving into the secrets of nature than are afforded by 
other occupations. Yet I would not imply that any one 
who fails in a city avocation can expect to go to the farm 
and make an easy livelihood. The fact is, that the suc- 
cessful farmer must be a well-informed man, with initia- 
tive and judgment, and not one who turns to the soil as 
a last resource. To the young man, therefore, born and 
bred on the farm but lured to the city by its promise of 
cheap success, I would say emphatically, heed the call of 
the soil, go back and face nature’s problems like a man, 
conquer them and reap the rewards, sometimes very 
bountiful, of victory. I should, however, be more chary 
about advising the city lad to turn to the country life, 





unless he has plenty of courage and perseverance, and is | 


willing to go slowly, begin at the bottom, master each 
step, and work hard and patiently. Farming is not to be 
learned from books, although books afford opportunities 
for profiting by the experience of others. Nature yields 
her secrets only to the lovers of nature, and success is 
assured only to painstaking, devoted observation of the 


ways of plants and animals, and to sympathetic atten- | 





* The second article on agriculture. 


tion to the characteristics of climate and soil. Yet the 
scientific farmer may have the assurance that eventually 
his farming will prove not only a lucrative source of 
livelihood but an art as well, scarcely less fascinating 
than the learned professions. 

There are various branches of farming, all of which 
are profitable if prudently taken up with a definite plan 
in view. Under the term general farmers may be placed 
those who devote themselves to the raising of the grasses 
and grains. For this, large acreage is required and the 
rotation of crops must be systematically observed so that 
the grains will not follow one another too closely, as 
this would soon deprive the land of its phosphorus, the 
grains drawing liberally on this element. For example: 
suppose we have a three-hundred acre farm to be planted 
with grasses and grains. The first step is to plan our 
work, dividing the whole farm into probably five fields, 
corn, oats, wheat, hay and pasturage. Rotation could 
then be carried out as follows: In field one, where corn 
had previously been planted, wheat could be sown, where 
wheat had been grown, a grass could be planted, etc., 
thus avoiding the same crop on the same field two suc- 
cessive years, a wise precaution, unless we are prepared 
to return to the soil the elements which were taken away 
with the previous crop. This is readily done on farms 
where much live stock is kept, as three-fourths of the 
elements are returned to the soil in the form of fertilizer 
at hand. The other one-fourth is made up by the use of 
commercial fertilizers or by the purchasing of stock feed 
to be fed with the crops from the farm. 

Location is an important factor of success. 
tation facilities and labor prospects should be looked 
into, though another important consideration is the 
quality of the soil. Many a young man has left the farm 
and gone to ruin in the cities, where he eked out a living 
pulling the “ding-ding strap” on the street cars, or 
measuring cloth in a department store for a meager wage, 
simply because he did not understand how to maintain 
the fertility of the soil. If the fertility of the soil is 
lost, it takes several years of scientific work and care- 
ful rotation of crops to bring the land to its full pro- 
ductivity. This is best accomplished by growing legumes 
and “plowing them under,” thus in one operation adding 
both nitrogen and humus to the soil. 

There is also the general truck-farmer or gardener, 
whose farm is smaller and therefore more easily managed 
than is that of the general farmer. His work is done 
principally in the early spring and early summer months. 
The truck-farmer or gardener is in a position to 
specialize, and thus produce vegetables which may mean 
much to him. There is less to contend with in this sys- 
tem of farming and success is more likely, the more so 
if the farmer is ingenious enough to put his product be- 
fore the prospective buyers, carefully graded and selected, 
so as to induce purchase. Yet the specialist is more apt 
to become narrow-minded than is the grower of field 
products. This is quite natural, for the work of the 
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specialist is confined to the needs of a few plants, while 
the general farmer, having a wider range, becomes more 
familiar with the elements of soil composition and plant 
life. Soil composition enters so largely into the farmer’s 
successive failures that it cannot be insisted on too much, 
Every crop must be fed and its food must come prin- 
cipally from the soil in which it is planted. For instance, 
corn, wheat and oats require one kind of sustenance ; to- 
bacco another. And it is essential that the soil contain 
the elements necessary for the crop before the seed is 
Hence the farmer who expects to succeed must 
He must look into his 
This fea- 


planted. 
be alert in this and other ways. 
soil and be prepared to supply any deficiency. 
ture of a farmer's work, as indeed all other features of 
it, makes a demand on intelligence and_ industry. 
Stupid or lazy boys will scarcely become successful 


farmers. 

it is strange tat farming is not held in higher esteem. 
That all, without exception, depend on the farmer, more 
or less directly, for their sustenance is readily conceded. 
Why then is his work in such low esteem? Cities are 
necessary, but the farm is necessary that the city may 
become a possibility. Let work but 
for one season and the mortality statistics would rise 
rapidly. The clerk would leave his books, the teacher 
his class, the painter would forsake his brush and the 


the farmers stop 


doctor his patients, in a word, the world would be a cry- 
ing, starving mass of humanity. 

Truly, a man on the farm is a benefactor to the race 
in a noble way and he can console himself with the 
thought that by his labors, he is helping his fellow-men 
more than does the millionaire who builds libraries and 
donates hero medals with a thousand strings tied to them. 
The deeper a young man delves into agriculture, the 
greater grows the desire io go farther. This desire: be- 
gets a love for nature and this in turn begets a noble, 
generous-hearted man, whose counterpart is seldom found 
in cities. Years ago, Horace Greeley invited young men to 
go West. Later the young man was invited to go South. 
Now he is invited to return to the soil, whether it be 
North, South, East or West. What must we conclude 
from this? That the energy, the ambition and the in- 
tellect of the young man can always be put to good use 
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Leonard Hall. 


Leonardtown, Md. 


The Mummers 


NE night about five years ago I heard a burst of musical 
voices so close that they might as well have been in- 


side the house instead of outside: so [ asked the singers in- 
side, hoping that they might then seem farther away. Then 
| realized that they were the “Christmas Mummers,” who 


parts to enact the rather rigid 
“The 


will not 


come every year in country 
fragments of the old Christmas play of “St. George.” 
Turkish Knight,” and the “Very Venal Doctor.” | 
but I will describe my _ par- 


describe it; it is indescribable: 


allel as it passed 








One could see something of that half failure that haunts 
our artistic revivals of medieval dances, carols, or Bethle- 
hem plays. There are elements in all that has come to us 
from the more morally simple society of the Middle Ages: 
elements which moderns, even when they are medievalists, 
find hard to understand and even harder to imitate. The 
first is the primary idea of mummery itself. If you will ob- 
serve a child just able to walk, you will see that his first 
idea is not to dress up as anybody, but to dress up. After- 
wards, of course, the idea of being the King or Uncle William 
will leap into his mind. But it is generally suggested by the 
hat that he has already let fall over his nose, from far 
deeper motives. Tommy does not assume the hat primarily 
because it is Uncle William’s hat, but because it is not 
Tommy's hat. It is a ritual investiture, and is akin to those 
Gorgon masks that stiffened the dances of Greece or those 
towering miters that came from the mysteries of Persia. 
lor the essence of such ritual is a profound paradox: the 
concealment of the personality combined with the exaggera- 
tion of the person. The man performing a rite seeks to be 
at once invisible and conspicuous. It is a part of that Di- 
vine madness which all other creatures wonder at in man, 
that he alone parades this pomp of obliteration and anon- 
Man is not, perhaps, the only creature who disguises 

Beasts and birds may perhaps take the colors of 
but that it is not in order to be watched, 
but in order not to be watched; it is not the formalism of 
rejoicing, but the formlessness of fear. It is not so with 
men, whose nature is the unnatural. Ancient Britons did 
not stain themselves blue because they lived in blue forests; 
nor did Georgian beaux and belles powder their hair to 
match an Arctic landscape; the Britons were not dressing 
up as king-fishers nor the beaux pretending to be polar bears. 
Nay, some naturalists believe that modern ladies paint their 
faces a bright mauve with the idea of escaping notice. So 
merry-makers, or mummers, adopt their costumes to heighten 
and exaggerate their own bodily presence and identity; not 
to sink it, primarily speaking, in another identity. It is not 
acting, that comparatively low profession, comparatively, | 
mean, it is mummery; and as that ardent anti-ritualist Mr. 
Kensit would have said, all elaborate religious ritual is 
mummery. That is, it is a noble conception of making man 
something other and more than himself when he stands at 


ymity. 
himself. 
their environment; 


the limit of human things. It is only careful faddists and 
feeble philosophers who want to wear no clothes; and be 
“natural’ in their revels. Natural men, really vigorous and 


exultant men, want to wear more and nmiore clothes when 
they are reveling. They want worlds of waistcoats and 
forests of trousers and pagodas of top hats toppling up to 
the stars. 

Thus it is with the lingering mummers. 
fined revivers of miracle plays or morrice dances tried to 
reconstruct the old mummers’ play of “St. George” and “The 
Turkish Knight’—I do not see why they do not—they would 
think at once of picturesque and appropriate dresses. St. 
George's panoply would be pictured from the best books of 
armor and blazonry: the Turkish Knight’s arms and orna- 
ments would be traced from the finest Saracenic arabesques. 
When my garden door opened on that Christmas Eve and 
St. George of Cappadocia and England entered, the appear- 
ance of that champion was slightly different. His face was 
energetically blacked all over with soot, above which he 
wore an aged and very tall top hat; he wore his shirt out- 
side his coat like a surplice, and he flourished a thick um- 
Now do not, do not begin to talk the genteel modern 
or suppose that the mummer in 
tenor 


ff our more re- 


brella., 
drivel about “ignorance”; 
question, who is a very pleasant rat-catcher with a 


voice, or suppose, | say, that my friend the mummer dressed 
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like this because he knew no better. Do not be yourself so 
deplorably “ignorant” as not to realize that even a rat- 
catcher knows St. George of England was not black, and did 
not kill the dragon with an umbrella. The rat-catcher is not 
under this delusion; any more than Paul Veronese thought 
that very good men have luminous rings round their heads; 
any more than the Pope thinks that Christ washed the feet 
of the Twelve in a cathedral; any more than the Duke of 
Norfolk thinks the lions on a tabard are like the lions at the 
zoo. These things are denaturalized because they are sym- 
bols: because the extraordinary occasion must hide or even 
disfigure the ordinary people. Black faces were to medieval 
mummeries what carved masks were to Greek plays: it was 
called being “vizarded.” My rat-catcher is not sufficiently 
arrogant to suppose for a moment that he looks like St. 
George. But he is sufficiently humble to be convinced that, 
if he looks so little like himself as he can, he will be on the 
cight road. 

This is the soul of mumming: the ostentatious secrecy of 
men in disguise. There are, of course, other medieval ele- 
ments in it which are also difficult to explain to the fastidious 
medievalists of today. There is, for instance, a certain out- 
put of violence into the void, It can best be described as a 
raging thirst to knock men down without the faintest desire 
to hurt them. All the rhymes with the old ring have the 
trick of turning on everything in which the rhymesters most 
sincerely believed, merely for the pleasure of blowing off 
steam in startling yet careless phrases. When Tennyson 
says that King Arthur “drew all the petty princedoms round 
him,” and “made a realm and ruled,” his grave royalism is 
quite modern. Many medievals outside the medieval repub- 
lics believed in monarchy as solemnly as Tennyson. But 
that older verse: 

When good King Arthur ruled this land 

He was a goodly king— 

He stole three pecks of barley meal 

To make a bag-pudding, 
is far more Arthurian than anything in the “Idylls of the 
King.” There are other elements, especially the sacred 
thing that can, perhaps, be called anachronism. All that to 
us is anachronism was to medievals merely Eternity. But 
the main excellence of the mumming play lies still, I think, 
in its uproarious secrecy. If we cannot hide our hearts in 
healthy darkness, at least we can hide our faces in healthy 
darkness. If we cannot escape like a philosopher into the 
forest, at least you can carry the forest with you, like a 
Jack-in-the-Green. It is well to walk under universal en- 
signs; and there is an old tale of a tyrant to whom a walk- 
ing forest was the witness of doom. That indeed is the very 
intensity of the notion: a masked man is ominous; but who 


shall face a mob of masks? G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Music in Our Churches 


_ are we Americans going to develop a sound musical 
taste? No doubt as we are educated into it by municipal 
concerts and recitals, and as the younger generation is taught 
at school to appreciate the best in musical literature, we shall 
eventually raise our standard. Meantime, however, this country 
must patiently endure the execution of the distinctively Ameri- 
can dime-novel music. Our thirst for noise, jingle, and sensa- 
tion must be satiated. We even persist in seeking these bizarre 
effects in our churches. There, perhaps more than any place else, 
is our desire for the improper evidenced. For the whole nature 
of the music in our churches is anything but what our sense, not 
only of obedience, but of propriety tells us it ought to be. 
This truth was rather deeply impressed on the writer a few 
vears ago, when, after the late Mass in a venerable old church in 





this country, a devout woman of culture and recognized musical 
discernment came to the choir loft to express her delight at 
having at last heard singing that was in the true spirit of the 
Church. She said that usually the music is a positive distraction 
rather than an aid to devotion. But that day she had not been 
jolted out of the solemnity of the service by music transposed 
from the concert or operatic stage to the sacred precincts of 
the altar. 

How few are the churches where we find church music, and 
that rendered in an artistic manner. The one aim in many of 
our choirs seems to be to make an impression. If the people sit 
open-mouthed at the performance, our choirs have accomplished 
their purpose. They overlook the fact that the open mouths may 
be due to a sudden loss of breath at the audacity of inflicting 
such vocal gymnastics on the congregation. The congregation 
has come to pray and goes away perhaps cursing. People reason 
that if they want operatics appropriate places can be found to 
enjoy them. But when they come to religious services they 
expect the music to help them raise their hearts heavenward. 

Even when the real church music is reluctantly rendered, 
how many ask themselves if the rendition has been orthodox? 
How often do we not hear such remarks “If that be 
Gregorian chant, I prefer the latest ‘rag.’” No wonder people 
dislike plain chant. They seldom, in this country, hear it as it 
should be sung. When you speak of plain chant they immedi- 
ately recall an evidently unprepared, dirge-like song, or a boister- 
ous attempt to escape from the musical labyrinth in which the 
singers find themselves. People who are accustomed to hear 
such barbarous renditions of liturgical music, fail to see any- 


as: 


thing plain about it. 

In view of the fact that the organist is in many cases choir- 
director too, he is in a great degree responsible for such a con- 
dition. He, by his position, is the life of the choir. Life, let 
it be noted, does not necessarily imply predominance. The or- 
ganist is to be predominant only inasmuch as he suffuses the 
whole musical part of the service with the unobtrusive, dignified, 
ethereal spirit which is characteristic of church music. Surely 
he is not doing this when he draws the attention of the congrega- 
tion from the celebrant to his own extravagant feats in 
Neither is he living 


ac- 
companying the Preface or Pater Noster. 
up to the true spirit when he interjects love songs, operatic 
extracts, and what might be called secularized sacred music. 
Yet how many such organists have we distracting us in our de-— 
votions, and desecrating God’s temple of prayer. 

To use music of such a character in our churches is absolutely 
inexcusable. We can readily see why the Salvation Army must 
resort to singing, “He will save you. He will save you. He 
will save you.” to the tune of “There'll Be a Hot Time in the 
Old Town Tonight.” But with the wonderfully beautiful poly- 
phonic music, as well as some devotional Masses and motets in 
the modern style to vary with the Gregorian chant, we are really 
to blame for persisting in converting the church into a Carnegie 
Hall or a Metropolitan Opera House. Even if our vitiated taste 
makes the proper music unpleasant to hear, why not do an 
hour or two of penance every week? Since the liturgical chant 
is also really a prayer, our song will then be doubly efficacious. 
God may even answer our prayer in an unexpected manner by 
blessing us with a love of the true and the beautiful 

When we shall have become blessed with this our 
rendition of plain chant will no longer be an irksome task. On 
the contrary, we shall endeavor to make its rendition true that 
its beauty may be evident. For this, intelligent, conscientious 
Under no circumstances should we attempt 


gift, 


practice is requisite. 
to sing the Church’s expressive melodies without an analysis 
of their composition, and surety as to the nctes. Neither should 
we jumble and mouth the text of which the melody is the ex 

Both the words and the music must be brought out 
Clearness and loudness, be it noted, are hardly svnonv- 


pression. 


clearly. 
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mous. Is the song of the nightingale less clear because of its | that I loved him, and have the most profound reverence for 


sweet pianissimo and delicate crescendo? We know this shading 
is necessary for all musical art, but especially is it requisite for 
the proper rendition of plain chant. Intelligent shading, as 
nothing else, brings out the chant’s real idea, prayer. If I mis- 
take not, we are admonished not to tempt God by unprepared, 
irreverent prayer. 

Are we not likewise forbidden to distract others in prayer? 
If this applied to the singers, how much more watchful must the 
organist be against this fault. He will have the temptation to 
play continually, as though he were engaged at a moving- 
picture theater. But as someone has said, “There is a time for 
speech, and a time for silence.” Let him therefore support the 
choir when they sing; let him play his becoming interludes; 
let him even accompany the responses. These constitute the 
time when he may speak. But let him remember, to quote an 
authority, “the intonations of the celebrant and his ministers, 
the Orations, Epistle, Gospel, Preface, Pater Noster, Doininus 
vobiscum, lia missa est, must be unaccompanied; at most the 
pitch may be given.” Moreover, “silence on the part of the organ 
between the Pater Noster and the following Per omnia is de- 
sirable.” How many know, too, that in Requiems, and on the 
Sundays of Advent and Lent the most the organ may be used 
for is to accompany the choir? It is perfectly clear that an 
observance of these regulations cannot help but make the house 
of God truly a house of prayer. 

Why do we not observe them? We would not think of using 
red vestments on the Sundays on which green must be worn. 
Nor would we attempt to say Mass backwards. Liturgy has 
prescribed against any such abuses. What about liturgical music, 
then? As plain as he could make it in black and white, the late 
Pontiff, Pius X, wrote in his Motu Proprio: “We do therefore 
publish motu proprio and with certain knowledge, Our present 
instruction, to which as to a juridical code of sacred music We 
will with the fulness of Our Apostolic Authority that the force 
of law be given, and We do by Our present decree impose its 
scrupulous observance on all.” Does that bind us to its obser- 
vance? A commentary on this decree tells us that “the regula- 
tions concerning church music are generally binding under pain 
of sin, and subtle distinctions to escape this responsibility are 
useless.” Does not, then, our respect for lawful authority de- 
mand the fulfilment of these regulations? 

But even aside from any such authority, good taste demands 
the observance of these regulations. An esthetic taste desires 
harmony. Does the love music from “Samson and Delilah” har- 
monize with the awful Sacrifice of Calvary? Does the brilliant 
technique of the organist make us realize more deeply the Divine 
Presence on our altars? Are we drawn. closer to God by the 
musical part of the services, or do we leave His Presence more 
distracted than when we entered? Does our liturgical chant 
ascend, to quote the Motu Proprio, “in the odor of sweetness,” 
or does it put “into the hands of the Lord the scourges where- 
with of old the Divine Redeemer drove the unworthy profaners 
from the Temple”? This is weighing it in the balance of good 
taste. With this, if nothing else, as a criterion we ought to 
realize effectively that the whole spirit of the music in our 
churches should be one of prayer. STEPHEN La SALLE. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


Father McErlane 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A recent editorial in America, in which reference is made 
to the Rev. Daniel McErlane, S.J., was a just tribute to a 
great man. It was my privilege to know him, which means 











his memory. Father McErlane was tall, standing, I should 
say, six feet and one or two inches, and of large frame, 
weighing about 200 pounds. The superficial might say that 
he was rough and curt, but no one who really knew him 
would say so. He was brave, and strong, and constantly at 
work, kind and tender, spending himself at all times for 
Christ. He passed some time at the jail every day, and this 
in spite of the fact that he was the assistant pastor of one 
of the busiest of the caurches of St. Louis. God alone can 
tell the good he did to the poor prisoners. I know how the 
jailer, a non-Catholic, respected him, and how the criminals, 
whom he not infrequently spent the night consoling, loved 
and revered him. On one occasion I walked behind him in 
order to enjoy the spectacle of the homage which all men 
pay to simple virtue. He perhaps did not notice it, but when 
he walked the streets, the hats of all who knew him, humble 
and poor as well as rich and influential, were raised as he 
approached, in marked homage and respect. 

The extent of his charity no man will ever know; but this 
is certain, that, poor though he was, without a penny of his 
own, he was able to distribute in charity very large sums. 
There were men in St. Louis, busy men, some of them non- 
Catholics, men of the sort that have no time for words but 
who do things, men who recognize other busy men who do 
things, to whom Father McErlane could go, and say in his 
quick, earnest, brusque way, “I need so much money at once 
for an urgent charity.” Neither person had time for argument. 
To the ordinary observer the man to whom the appeal was 
made might appear to be as hard as flint, but “Father Mac,” 
as he was affectionately and respectfully called, knew better. 
Being all heart himself, he recognized heart in others, and 
he gave his confidence, which was never abused. “How much 
do you want, Father Mac? Well, here it is.” His request 
was granted at once with pleasure and gratitude for being 
allowed to share his true charity. 

And then what a man he was with children! He was their 
friend. They knew him and he knew them. And how they 
loved him, and how he loved them! I have surprised him 
all in tears over the approaching death of a nine-year-old 
girl. And yet for all his constant activities he was a scholar, 
a theologian and an author. His funeral was an eloquent 
proof of the affection in which he was held. All classes were 
there: the rich and, as the world goes, the powerful, and 
those whom Father Mac especially loved, the poor and the 
outcast; and among them all there was not, I believe, a dry 
eye. The whole citizen body, high and low, combined to do 
him honor, and he deserved their tribute. Nothing that 
AMERICA or any writer could say could do full justice to the 
saintly Father McErlane. 

St. Louis. P. B. 


The First St. Patrick’s Church 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Several Catholic papers have printed, apropos of St. 
Patrick’s Day, an item that begins: 

Old St. Patrick’s in New York was the first church in 
America to receive the name of the Irish Saint. Its corner- 
stone was laid in 1809, on June 8, and the completion of the 
building was delayed by the war of 1812. The centennial 
of the laying of the cornerstone was celebrated about seven 
years ago. The church was dedicated on May 4, 1815. 


This is not correct history according to that standard 
author, Dr. J. Gilmary Shea. To my native Baltimore belongs 
this distinction of the first St. Patrick’s Church, as Dr. Shea 
relates on page 602, Vol. II, of his “History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States”: 
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On the 10th of July (1807) Bishop Carroll laid the corner- 
stone of the new church of St. Patrick at Fell’s Point... 
to replace the frail structure already in that district which 
was found incapable of being enlarged to meet the wants of 
the people. 


The Rev. John Francis Moranvillé was the pastor, and 
when the building was completed, “Bishop Carroll, attended 
by a numerous body of his clergy, entered on the 29th of 
November, 1807, to dedicate it to the service of Almighty 
God.” (p. 603) The previous history of the parish is interest- 
ing as giving further priority over the New York dates cited 
above. 

Bishop Carroll ordained to the priesthood, on December 
17, 1795, an English convert, the Rev. John Floyd, who had 
been drawn to the Church by the famous early New Eng- 
land convert, the Rev. John Thayer. Father Floyd was given 
charge by the bishop of the poor mission at Fell’s Point, 
where inspired by him, the congregation leased a lot on 
Apple Alley, near Wilks Street, and on it erected, by the 
voluntary work of the men of the congregation, a frail in- 
secure structure thirty-five feet wide by forty-two feet deep, 
which was dedicated to St. Patrick. The pastor in minis- 
tering to a yellow fever victim among his, flock caught the 
infection and died of it on September 8, 1797, in the twenty- 
ninth year of his age. His successor as pastor, in 1803, the 
Rev. Michael Cuddy, met the same fate, October 5, 1804. 
Previous to this Father Garnier had officiated at St. Patrick’s 
until his election as Superior General of the Sulpicians. The 
parish still flourishes with its St. Patrick’s Church at Broad- 
way and Bank Street, and the pious traditions of its historic 
past are being perpetuated by its present worthy pastor and 
his zealous assistants. 

Baltimore. 


J. D. H. 


The Amusements of Catholics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your editorial on “The Amusements of Catholics” is timely. 
It shows, alas, that our Catholic people are neglecting the things 
of the mind. But the fault is not altogether theirs. There is a 
reason for their not attending lectures, and the reason is that 
they have been swindled too often. Many of the imported 
Catholic lecturers from England, or native lecturers with English 
mannerisms, who within the past six or eight years have come 
before the Catholic public in the United States, have shown 
themselves devoid of even the least claim to be called lecturers. 
They have read their notes, and they have not done that in- 
telligently ; they have made their talks immortal by making them 
everlasting; they have discussed topics in which no red blooded 
American Catholic had a vital interest; they were not in good 
voice; they could not be heard in a moderately sized hall, and 
at times their whole lecture was quarried from another source. 
Is it any wonder that American Catholics, after repeated ex- 
periences with so-called lecturers, have concluded it to be the part 
of wisdom to avoid lectures altogether? 


McKeesport, Pa. BENJAMIN PERRY. 
Two Queries 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Why contest the ascription “Roman Catholic”? Is it not 


in approved use at the Curia? Else why the frequent S. R. E., 
Sancta Romana Ecclesia, in purely Catholic writings? In 
French procedure, whether civil or criminal, where the court 
was of sworn Catholic faith and practice, as in the old Louisi- 
ana Province, one finds the witnesses again and again de- 
fining their Church status: “de la religion Catholique, Apos- 
tolique et Romaine.” If I mistake not, Spanish and Portuguese 





Catholics follow the same formula. Roman has always been 
a right honorable badge; St. Paul himself so stamps it; so 
do Sts. Peter and Paul, St. Lawrence, and all the great host 
of Roman Catholic martyrs. The slur in “Romish” is a very 
different matter. In practice not a few people understand 
Catholic, unless reinforced by Roman, to mean Anglican; 
others not infrequently use Catholic of the Greek Orthodox 
body and members. The addition of the word Roman avoids all 
possibility of ambiguity. 

Again is there a formal time for thanksgiving required or 
expected of every-day sheep of the flock on week-days? I 
for one have always regarded attendance at week-day Mass 
and the reception of Holy Communion at it as two parts 
of a single privileged act, thankfully observed from the 
Introibo to the last Amen. Had I been conscious of any obli- 
gation of pausing after Mass, I must either have foregone 
the great benefit of Communion or performed my thanks- 
giving in a state of conscious hurry, fearful lest the day’s 
round of daily duties be interfered with. Even still I regard 
the Mass itself as my main thanksgiving; to pause after the 
Mass is finished, as on Sundays I do unprompted, has not 
seemed to me to be prescribed. To do so, I grant, enhances 
decorum, but I am not sure that grace is invariably dimin- 
ished by quick and punctual diligence in the day’s temporal 
round, for laics at least. 


Savannah. WILLIAM PRICE. 


Can He Afford to Marry? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read with interest the article in the Catholic Mind of 
March 8, 1916, under the heading, “Can He Afford to Marry?” 
Like all other questions this one seems to have two sides. Francis 
J. Yealy makes it appear that the Catholic young man who 
succeeds in earning a good income becomes correspondingly 
selfish. “He does not really love, he calculates.” But the author’s 
experience must include a good many cases where it would have 
been vastly better if a little cool calculation had preceded love. 
Our Catholic young men who are keen enough to earn a good 
income honestly, are usually pretty keen about most other things 
besides. To belong to one or more good clubs and dress well are 
often strong business assets, and in some cases are practically 
necessary to professional success. The article infers that “the 
example of the husband’s economy and self-sacrifice will raise 
any worthy Catholic wife above her foolish extravagance.” This 
is quite possible, but why take chances on such serious matters? 
Why not wait a year or two more if necessary to find a girl who 
is not so unintelligent as to be extravagant? If it is almost 
hopeless for a girl to attempt to reform a heavy drinker after 
marriage, there is also much doubt about the successful refor- 
mation of the extravagant girl after marriage. 

We are taught that marriage is by no means necessary to sal- 
vation. Much emphasis is laid on the graces to be obtained by a 
single life devoted to God’s service. Why then should we en- 
courage anyone to throw discretion to the winds and run the 
risk of making the biggest mistake of life by a marriage that 
may mean lifelong unhappiness? Under modern conditions of 
city life in the United States, it might be a benefit to our young 
men, were they taught that their chances of making a really 
happy marriage are about doubled, if they wait until they reach 
maturity, which is attained by men more often at the age of 
thirty than twenty-one years of age. Such advice is applicable 
only to those who have self-control and character. We may 
be sure that such teaching would not materially affect the size 
of the population, as in spite of it, the vast majority of our 
young men would plunge into early matrimony and then spend 
several years, perhaps, in regretting their haste. 


New York. M. Y. 
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Mr. George’s Progress in Enlightenment 


PROPOS of the time-worn calumny regarding an 
“ecumenical council’s” denial of a soul to woman, 

that has recently been under discussion in our columns, 
Mr. W. L. 


lowing letter: 


George, the English feminist, sends the fol- 


27th February, Lonpvon, ING. 
lo the L:ditor of AMERICA: 
i have just read your note of February 5 on my articles in the 
Women” and on the attack 
Pallen because I said that a 
whether women had souls. In 


Itlantic on “The Intelligence of 
made on me by Dr. Condé B. 
medieval council had discussed 
view of the numerous and somewhat abusive letters | have re- 
ceived, I sent on February 8 a full statement of my authority, 
who is none less than St. Gregory of Tours, to the Atlantic 
Vonthly which, | hope, will publish it in March. If that is done 
1 trust you will note it in your organ and observe that I do not 
make loose statements, but base myself on fact. 

| take the opportunity to reassert that: “A (sic) ecumenical 
council of the Christian Church did discuss whether woman pos- 
sessed a soul.” The occasion was the Council of Macon, in Gaul, 
in 585. The account of the debate is in “Gregorti Turonensis 
Historia Francorum” viii, 20, Ed. Arndt in Monumenta Ger- 
mante Historica, p. 338. 

The statement was that one bishop denied that a woman could 
be described as homo, i.e., human, i.e¢., as opposed to animals, 


the possessor of a soul. The other bishops overruled him, but 


there was a debate. 

If vou are interested and prepared to commission me I will 
offer you an article of 2,000 words on this question: “Has a 
Christian bishop doubted that woman has a soul?” 

W. L. Georce. 


The above letter gives evidence that Mr. George is 
He is 


steadily whittling away his original contention, and there 


progressing in the process of enlightenment. 


is good prospect, if he should write again on that re- 








nowned “ecumenical council” that he will state the facts 
in their actual historical terms. So far there are four 
forms in which his statement has appeared: (1) “lL 
seem to remember that in the Middle Ages an ecumenical 
council denied her [woman] a soul.” (Atlantic Monthly 
for December, 1915.) Here we have a denial by an 
ecumenical council, though it may be remarked in pass- 
ing that the Council of Macon, to which reference is 
made, was a local and not an ecumenical council. 
(2) “I cannot enter here into the question which a med- 
ieval council so boldly discussed—has a woman a soul?”, 
(Atlantic Monthly for January, 1916.) The “ecumenical 
council,” be it noted, has become “medieval,” and the 
denial has been softened into a discussion. (3) “I take 
the opportunity to reassert: ‘A ecumenical council of 
the Christian Church did discuss whether woman pos- 
sessed a soul.’”’ Here there is partial retrogression. 
Mr. George has incautiously let himself slip back into 
his first inaccuracy, and the council has again become 
“ecumenical.” Finally, Mr. George says: (4) “I will 
offer you an article of 2,000 words on this question: “Has 
a Christian bishop doubted that woman has a soul?’ ” 
The ecumenical council, which is nothing less than an 
assembly of the Bishops of the universal Church, has 
now become not an occidental nor an oriental nor a 
patriarchal nor a primatial nor even a _ metropolitan 
council, but a single, solitary bishop. And the denial 
has been transmogrified into a mere doubt. 

If Mr. George will consult the J/onth for January, 
1911, or America for July 24, 1915, he will see reasons 
for still further amending his original statement. For 
the doubt in question turns out to be concerned with a 
mere matter of Latinity, namely, whether without com- 
mitting a solecism, the word homo may be used generic- 
ally so as to include both sexes. This is Mr. George’s 
opportunity. He declares that one bishop denied that a 
woman could be described as homo, and then concludes 
triumphantly that an ecumenical council denied a soul to 
woman! Was ratiocination ever more pitiable? Absurd 
as is the conclusion the process of arriving at it is worse. 
In this process the magic letters “i.e.” replace logic as 
follows: A bishop denied that a woman can be described 
as homo, i. e. human—i. e. opposed to animals— the pos- 
sessor of a soul; therefore an ecumenical council denied 
woman a soul. 

AMERICA advises this astute logician who does not 
“make loose statements” to send his 2,000 words to the 
Atlantic. 


A Secularized Pulpit 


MONG the topics for Sunday sermons announced 
during the past month in the “church services” 
columns of New: York and Boston papers were the fol- 
“Are We.a Nation of Dough-faces?” “Is the 
or Is He a Coming Kaiser?” “Is 
“At the Sign of Old Glory,” 


lowing : 
Pope the Anti-Christ 
Neutrality a Farce?” 
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“The Feminist Movement,” “Ruskin’s ‘Unto This Last,’ ” 
“The Message of Shakespeare,” “Labor and Capital,” 
“The Fools in the Bible and the Fools in Greater Bos- 
ton,” “Plays that Preach: ‘The Eternal Magdalene,’”’ 
“National Preparedness,” “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” 
“The League to Enforce Peace,” “Preparedness the 
Crisis of Our Day,” “Getting Home from Third,” 
“Charlie Chaplin’s Half-Million,” “The Restriction of 
Immigration,” “When Mr. Sunday Comes to Boston,” 
“How to End Race Prejudice,” “The Path to Pros- 
perity,” “Hyphens and Adjectives.” 

The list, of course, could easily be extended, but from 
the titles quoted, which strongly suggest the contents of an 
exceedingly “popular” magazine, abundant proof can be 
had of the lamentably secular spirit that characterizes 
the Protestant pulpit of our large cities today. Not only 
is the time long past since ministers could thunder: 
“Thus saith the Lord,” and keep large congregations 
rapt listeners even to the “Tenthly and lastly, my dear 
Brethren,” but the modern parson seems to find the 
Gospel so obsolete, barren and unattractive that he strives 
to draw “worshipers” to his church by advertising in 
the daily papers such earthy, “up-to-the-minute” and 
sensational discourses as those mentioned above.  In- 
deed it is hard to see why the average Protestant should 
care to hear from the preacher opinions about this or 
that topic of the day on which he himself is perhaps as 
well qualified to speak as is the parson, or why he should 
go to church to learn from the minister the “message 
of Shakespeare,” instead of quietly reading it in Furness 
at home. To meet this difficulty some congregations in- 
deed have had their pastor yield the pulpit once each 
Sunday to a prominent layman or well-known publicist 
of any or of no religious belief, in order that the wor- 
shipers may be favored with an expert's views on im- 
migration, the tariff, disarmament, preparedness, uplift, 
efficiency, or whatever the shibboleth of the moment may 
be. 

To thoughtful observers the present state of the non- 
Catholic pulpit in this country indicates a new stage in 
the disintegration of Protestantism. Its preachers 
ceased long ago to speak with authority and today they 
are even giving up proclaiming the Gospel. To hold his 
place and support his family many a minister now has to 
offer his flock not what he feels they need, but what 
he thinks they will like. This, no doubt, is the chief 
cause of the deplorable secularizing tendency observable 
today in the non-Catholic pulpits of our large cities. 


The Source of Conscience Money 
66 A S a commercial institution, the Church is a val- 

uable asset to the State.” Such at least was 
the opinion of a president of a life insurance company, 
when a priest some years ago handed him a check for 
$5,000 in conscience money. Similar thoughts must 
have been in the mins of the officials of the Treasury 








Department last week when the morning mail brought 
notes to the amount of $30,000, restored from con- 
scientious scruples. It would, of course, be an exag- 
geration to say that only Catholics have such costly con- 
sciences; but it is nevertheless true that the Church 
is the most potent force for the maintenance of honesty 
in the world today, and at the same time is the only 
institution that can make men restore their ill-gotten 
goods. 

Two maxims sum up the different attitudes toward 
thievery that have always obtained. The one dates back 
to Horace, at least in the form of its expression: ‘Make 
your pile; honestly, if you can; but make it in any case, 
by fair means or foul.” The pagan poet made light of 
stealing, and never dreamed of advocating restitution. 
The Church, on the contrary, the champion of the 
Decalogue, does not confine her teaching to saying, “Thou 
shalt not steal,” she gives point to her prohibition by 
adding res clamat domino. She interprets the uneasi- 
ness of soul, that comes with the retention of other 
men’s property, as the protest of the thing itself, crying 
out against unlawful possession and clamoring to be re- 
turned to its rightful owner. 

This is her teaching, and wherever possible she en- 
forces it by practice. She will not absolve, she excludes 
from her Sacraments, all those who have not the fixed 
determination to make good the losses they have unjustly 
inflicted on others. She does not at all times insist that 
the restitution be made at once. This is often impossible. 
ventually, however, the thief must divest himself alto- 
gether of the fruits of his thievery, and this whether he 
finds the owner or not. If he cannot put the money back 
into the purse from which he has taken it, he must inter- 
pret the wishes of the rightful owner and give it to the 
presumptive beneficiaries. [But for the guilty person to 
retain stolen property indefinitely, unless it is clear that 
the owner has released him from his obligation, is not 
permitted. Such is the Church’s principle. That this 
age-old teaching on the subject has formed the conscience 
of Christendom, is proved by the fact that $500,000 in 
conscience money is at present deposited in the United 
States Treasury. The world little realizes how much of 
its security is due to the vigilance of the Church, and the 
infiltration of its ideals into the non-Catholic elements of 
society. 


‘‘Truckling, Venal Rome’’ 


RECENT press report states that the Holy Father 

has refused to sanction the proposed marriage le- 

tween Prince Boris of Bulgaria and a Catholic Princess. 

The required dispensation will not be granted until the 
the Prince returns to the Church. 

The dispatch, if true, is another striking illustration of 
the fact that the Church is no respecter of persons. The 
roval family of Bulgaria has already given the lie to the 
calumny that the Church favors the rich and powerful. 
and that money, if it be abundant enough, can buy any- 
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thing from Rome. Twenty years ago King Ferdinand, 
then the Ruler of the Kingdom, brought pressure on the 
Vatican to wrest from Pope Leo XIII permission for 
the legal and official sacrifice of his infant son to heresy. 
The aged Pontiff, of course, met his advances with an 
indignant and irrevocable Non possumus. The Prince of 
Saxe-Coburg, shamefully recreant to his Catholic family 
traditions, scandalized the world by forcing the two-year- 
old Prince Boris into apostasy, but he could not make 
the Vicar of Christ an accomplice in the crime. The See 
of Peter then as always was the rock of truth, the favor of 
a monarch was far too slight a bait to lure it away from 
fidelity to Christ. 

As a consequence the monarch threw his country into 
the arms of the Russian Church and founded a heretical 
dynasty, and his wife with her younger son fled from his 
court, and left him a lonely, excommunicated man. Now, 
it seems, he has come back to Rome, with the renewed 
request that another Pope give official sanction to the 
perpetuation of his heretical line, but again he has met 
with a firm refusal. Will Prince Boris repudiate his 
apostasy and return to the Faith? No one can tell. This 
much, however, is certain: neither he nor his father has 
gold or influence enough to make the Pope prove false 
to his trust. But if this goes on what will become of 
that venerable commonplace of the Protestant tradition, 
“Truckling, venal Rome”? 


The Psychology of Dunning 


HE age-old practice of dunning has now been re- 
duced to an exact science. From a perusal of the 
text-books used in a modern commercial school the pupil 


can learn just what virtues should grace the soul of the | 


successful collector and can study in detail the psychol- 
ogy of the tardy, the recalcitrant or the hopeless debtor. 
He who would joyfully return at evening with a sheaf of 
paid bills in his hands, implies the text-book, must be 
affable, courteous, considerate, diplomatic, reasonable, 
fair, persistent, unyielding, steadfast, active, energetic, 
prompt, systematic, open-minded, straightforward, gen- 
tlemanly and persuasive. Against an antagonist armed 
with all these shining virtues the wretched debtor, as 
the pupil cannot but infer, will be quite helpless. The 
enthusiastic collector is urged, moreover, to make a 
“close psychological study of debtors in general,” the 
“mental unrest” they manifest shortly before the 
maturity of an obligation, their extreme psychic “dis- 
comfort’’ when the bill is due, their gradual recovery 
from “the acute stage of agitation,” and finally their 
lamentable callousness to duns. Indeed, the text-book 
gives such infallible directions for cornering the in- 
veterate debtor that the thought of his utter helplessness, 
if he once gets into the clutches of today’s commercial- 
school graduates, will move to pity every heart that is 
not made of adamant. So one-sided, in fact, has the 
old contest between the collector and the debtor now 











become, that business colleges should mercifully offer 
the latter a special course in the art of evading his 
relentless pursuer. Let a series of lectures be also 
given, for example, on the psychology of collectors, so 
that a blameless merchant who is threatened with bank- 
ruptcy may not be altogether defenseless in the presence 
of his panoplied foe. Perhaps the instructors could even 
hint at ways of evading the impact of the collector’s 
serried virtues. However that may be, it is clear that 
these elaborate courses in the psychology of business are 
making graduates of commercial schools so hard to elude, 
that charity is pleading trumpet-tongued for the protec- 
tion of innocent but unfortunate debtors. 


The Failure of the Mexican Church 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

For some time past I have been following with keen in- 
terest the accounts of the sufferings of Catholics in Mexico. 
And now an irritating thought possesses my mind. I cannot 
understand why the Mexican Church has failed so signally. 
It seems to me that if it really reflected Christ's life, it would, 
like Christ, be always triumphant. Is this not a reasonable 
point of view? 

San Francisco. 3: &: 


HE writer of this letter exposes a difficulty that is 
common these strenuous days of war. He is an- 
noyed at the “failure” of the Mexican Church; the 
phenomenon puzzles him, for after all the Church should 
reflect Christ, and Christ was triumphant always and 
everywhere. Such the problem. The answer can be 
expressed no less tersely and clearly. The Mexican 
Church has failed before the world, but not before God, 
precisely because its life reflects Christ’s life. Judged 
from a purely natural standpoint He was not always 
triumphant; on the contrary His life was scored with 
failures; His ultimate triumph was the “triumph of 
failure.” He was born a beggar and was housed like 
an animal; He fled before his enemies, among them 
a profligate ruler; He lived a life of penury and labor; 
He became a hissing and a byword to His own people; 
He was mocked and cursed and reviled and calumniated 
and stoned and crowned with thorns and uplifted, a thing 
of shame, between thieves, and went down to death, a 
worm and no man, battered and bruised, buffeted by the 
very elements He had created, hooted by the creatures He 
had come to save. In this there was triumph, but there 
was failure too; triumph in that Christ was faithful to 
principle, failure in that the forces of evil encompassed 
His death; but for a time only. 

The quandary of the Mexican Church is no more 
puzzling than this. Humanly speaking, it was impossible 
for those who stood on Golgotha to realize that the 
blood-stained rood on which hung the mangled body of 
an alleged malefactor was the prelude to an open 
tomb from which, in God’s good time, the glorified Christ 
would emerge. To the eye of unfaith it is equally hard 
to see in the sufferings of the Church in Mexico a re- 
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flection of Christ’s life and a forecast of future triumph. | 
Yet the reflection is true, the forecast is real. Like the 
Master of old, the Mexican Church has been reviled, 
calumniated, mocked, scourged, crucified. The suffer- 
ings of Christ have been reproduced in that Church; it 
is “really reflecting Christ’s life.” Hence no element of 
the Passion is lacking it. Judas is there and Pontius 
Pilate and the high priests of untruth and hypocrisy, and 
the rabble frenzied by false report. Call this a failure, 
if you will, but it is Christ’s failure and that is a triumph. 
And now that the Mexican Church lies prostrate, it still 
“reflects Christ.” For after His death, friend and foe 
alike conspired to keep Him conquered. He was wrapped 
in a winding-sheet, His hands and feet were bound, 
a huge stone was rolled against the mouth of the tomb, 
soldiers stood by to guard against His rescue. So it is 
with the Mexican Church. It is prostrate in the ruins 
of a nation; its enemies are shackling its limbs with the 
bonds of new decrees, some of its misled friends are 
close at hand to prevent its rise. As the Mexican Church 
reflected Christ in life, so it is reflecting Him in death. 


But Christ rose triumphant, untrammeled, free as a | 


spirit, and made haste to finish His work and thereafter 
ascended to heaven in a cloud of glory. The Mexican 
Church will reflect Christ in this too, it will rise from 
the ashes purified and glorified, instant in the Father’s 
work. Christ’s whole life will be reproduced in it. 
Meantime if the faint of heart will but hearken to the 
voice from on high they will hear: “O thou of little 
faith, why didst thou doubt?” “You shall hear 
of wars and rumors of wars. See that ye be not troubled. 
For these things must come to pass, but the end is not 


9 


yet. 


LITERATURE 


Literary Style and the War 


66TN view of .the restricted supply of paper, we urge our 

correspondents to make their communications as brief 
as possible,” runs the appeal of a well-known English weekly. 
The need that prompted that announcement is likely to be 
more and more widespread as the war goes on. For the 
rage of Mars has already sent the price of paper soaring, and 
printers’ ink, seemingly from sympathy with its impression- 
able companion, is'also growing costly. Clear-eyed seers 
are prophesying that the economic pressure exerted on pub- 
lishers by the makers of paper and ink, combined with the 
world-war’s influence on writers and authors, cannot fail to 
produce such a violent revolution in literary style that by 
the year 1925, say, books written prior to 1914 will seem 
to their readers as quaint and archaic as are the works of 
Blessed Thomas More to us. 

Terseness, brevity and conciseness will be the new style’s 
characteristics. Elliptical phrases and laconic forms of ex- 
pression will be every author’s study. Yet an adequate cor- 
rective for this tendency will doubtless be found in the in- 
fluence exerted on the literature of the post-bellum period 
by the language used in statesmen’s books of divers colors 
and in the innumerable notes that diplomats have been 
writing. The cautious and impersonal way, moreover, our 
quotidian crises are announced by the daily press cannot but 








effect the style of tomorrow’s authors, and the passionate 
love for neutrality now so widely cultivated in the United 
States will without question leave its distinctive mark on our 
literature. 

Figures borrowed from the new warfare now waged on 
land and sea and in the air will be permanently added to 
our poetical, descriptive, and rhetorical literature; adjectives, 
owing to their hopelessly unneutral character, will go out 
of use altogether, and the Murray of the future will be 
obliged to compile a large supplementary volume contain- 
ing nothing but the new words that the war has given our 
language. Perhaps the Saintsbury of tomorrow will make 
profound studies of the literary style that characterized the 
war period, devoting special chapters to the psychology of 
headlines, to an examination of how “official reports’ were 
rendered agreeable to the “oldest subscriber,” and to making 
an analysis of the censor’s influence on epistolary style. 
Perhaps the war will make the vocabulary of horror, carnage 
and disaster grow so commonplace and familiar that when 
peace returns such words will become obsolete, and the 
weary literary world will describe the ruthless conflict by 
using euphemisms and periphrases. On the other hand, 
perhaps the imagination of authors will be so violently and 
permanently affected by what they are now seeing, hearing 
or reading of, that turgidity and cacophony will be the most 
striking characteristics of their style. For many a year to 
come guns may roar, shells scream and the smoke of battle 
roll through our prose and verse, and the nations’ madness 
in pouring all their wealth and manhood into the bottomless 
whirlpool of the present war will afflict with chronic megalo- 
mania the writers who have beheld the spectacle. 

But picture the havoc a paper famine will work in the 
publishing world! “Paper is scarce and costly, so be brief,” 
will be the warning sounded from every editorial sanctum 
and from every book-producer’s office in the land. The effect 
of such a caution will be swift and revolutionary. Forty- 
volume sets of the “world’s best literature” will be reduced 
to four slender books; trilogies will become monographs; 
novels, short-stories; short-stories, paragraphs; paragraphs, 
sentences; sentences, single words. Economic pressure will 
produce similar phenomena in the field of verse. “Epics of 
the Great War” now seething in the heads of minor poets 
will never be published, and metrical dramas without number 
will remain in manuscript for aye. Perhaps a new kind of 
sonnet only six lines long will be popular, quatrains will be 
condensed to couplets, and the epigram will enjoy an unpre- 
cedented vogue. 

Instead of computing how many books they can bring out 
each year, publishers will aim to limit the number; instead 
of striving to produce a large paper, editors will plot and 
plan to condense the news into as little space as possible. 
Solemn meetings of the staff will be held to determine what 
departments of the paper shall be discontinued; whether the 
social news, for example, should be sacrificed to leave room 
for a curtailed sporting page, or whether the Wall Street 
news should be allowed to usurp the place of the editorials. 

As for the Sunday paper, it will, of course, become a mere 
reminiscence of its present self. The “comic supplement,” to 
the joy of all good men, will disappear completely, the 
“pictorial section” will dwindle to insignificance, and thg 
“magazine department” will follow the earlier fate of its 
monthly relatives. Indeed the editor’s paramount duty will 
then be to determine what articles need not be written, 
rather than to toil, as he does now, to find a plethora of 
subjects for “copy.” As an immediate result of this new 
editorial outlook, the army of scribblers, who today fill with 
useless or pernicious material the pages of countless period- 
icals, will be forced to find other employment. 
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So the impending dearth of paper will perhaps be a dis- 
guised blessing, for lowering the quantity will doubtless 
heighten the quality of whatever is published. Then the 
conscientious reader who now feels that he is criminally 
wanting in his duty toward himself, his family, the com- 
munity and the State unless he reads faithfully every day 
four thirty-page newspapers, devotes the leisure of each 
Sunday to mastering the contents of two-dozen weeklies and 
“magazine sections,” and dares not face a new month until 
he has perused a vast number of its periodicals, may have 
good reason for fervently thanking the paper famine for 
making him once more the captain of his own soul by com- 
pletely emancipating him from the tyranny of printers’ ink. 

Water Dwicurt, s.}. 


REVIEWS 


Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi Catholique. Quat- 
rieme Edition Entiérement Refondue sous la Direction de 
\. d’Arés.. Fascienle XI, Jésuites-Juifs. Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne, Editeur 

The present fascicle is one of the most important instal- 
ments of the monumental work on apologetics that for some 
years, the first number of the revision being published in 
1909, has been appearing at regular intervals under the 
direction of the learned Jesuit, Father d’Alés, and his emi- 
nent collaborators. The article on the Jesuits is concluded 
and a consideration of the Monotheism of the Jewish people 
is begun. There are complete studies on the subject of 
Fasting and Abstinence, on the books of Job, Jonas, and 
Judith, and a very remarkable article on Jesus Christ. 

The purpose uniformly kept in view is to set forth and 
sift the more modern and more noteworthy pronouncements 
of science and research, in so far as they have a bearing on 
the Faith; to discuss their relation to the traditional Cath- 
olic position, to appraise their value; to admit them when 
true and reject them when false, and, when they are urged as 
objections, to provide an answer to them which will be alto- 
gether satisfactory and fully capable of meeting the difficul- 
ties offered by present-day religious thought. Thus, for 
instance, the Church's position on fasting and abstinence is 
shown to be in perfect accord with the latest findings of 
scientific hygiene, and the objections to the traditional his- 
torical interpretation of the book of Jonas are frankly set 
forth and discussed. 

The article on Jesus Christ is in many respects the best of its 
kind. Outside of the text-books there is nothing quite com- 
parable to it. Almost every phase of the subject, literary, 
critical, archeological, and historical, has been touched with a 
careful hand. The treatment is calmly judicial, the author 
having carefully excluded rhetoric and enthusiasm from the 
argument, which proceeds along traditional lines from the con- 
sideration of the sources to the Resurrection. Clear divisions 
bring into relief each portion of the argumentation, to each of 
which is added its own complete bibliography. There is scarcely 
a modern view on the apologetics of Christology that has not 
heen noted and subjected to criticism, while copious references 
open up whole fields |for further investigation. Father Léonce de 
Grandmaison cannot be too highly praised for his scholarly 
treatise on a subject that is now of such absorbing interest and 
of immense practical importance. It is a pity that his work is 
not accessible outside of an encyclopedia and that it has not been 
translated into English. 5. H. F. 


The Way of Martha and the Way of Mary. By SrterHen 
Granuam. With Frontispiece. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. 

Since the war began it is amazing how many points of friendly 








contact England has been found to have with Russia. The latter 
is no longer “the bear that walks like a man,” but an enraptured 
mystic that Western Europe would do well to imitate. Stephen 
Graham, the latest author who undertakes to interpret for his 
countrymen the soul of Russia, has given in “The Way of 
Martha and the Way of Mary” interesting impressions of what 
he saw last year while traveling in the Czar’s dominions, but 
the author is manifestly incapable of judging Russia’s religious 
life correctly. Without the restraining hand of Rome, piety and 
mysticism become extravagant and unpractical. And in Russia 
Mr. Graham finds them so, but is filled with joyful admiration 
at the spectacle. 

“After the Turks took Constantinople,” he writes, “Russian 
Christianity was fed by the angels. Hence its fair face today.” 
This is hard to prove, for never was a Christian Church so com- 
pletely under the heel of the State. “I acknowledge him [the 
Czar] as the supreme judge in this spiritual assembly” is the 
oath that every member of the Synod takes. The Orthodox 
Church, like the Russian army, is governed by imperial decrees. 
A rigid caste system separates the bishops from the lower clergy, 
ignorance is widespread, and the Catholic and the Jew have no 
fiercer persecutor today than the Orthodox Russian. “Fair 
face” indeed! With a sober brow Mr. Graham then goes on to 
compare the Catholic with the Russian Church to the disad- 
vantage of the former. “Orthodoxy was founded” he observes 
“on St. Sophia, the Holy Wisdom; and whereas Catholicism 
is a House built on the earth, Orthodoxy is a House vouchsafed 
from heaven.” But foundations, time out of mind, have had a 
remarkable tendency to rest upon the earth rather than hang sus- 
pended in the air. A heaven-hung St. Sophia built by an 
emperor about the year 533, may be a very poetical and airy foun- 
dation stone for a religion, but a living yet immovable rock laid 
down about the year 33 by Our Lord Himself seems a more satis- 
factory base on which to build a Church that is to last forever. 
The author has good pages, however, on St. Sophia, the solitaries 
of Egypt, a convent of Moscow, and on the value of the con- 
templative life. W. D. 

The Dawn of Religion in the Mind of the Child. I}y [niru 
E. Reap Mumrorp, M.A. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $0.90. 

All who have at heart the well-being of the family and the 
State will agree unreservedly with this author when she says: 
“Complete development, of character as well as of intelligence, 
can, | believe, only be attained, when all these (i. e., development 
of mind,. habits, action, imagination and will) are dedicated 
to the highest ends: That is, when life is inspired by a religious 
purpose”; and again: “In every case the child needs to realize 
that there is no department in life in which religion has no 
concern, no one day in the week which alone is set apart for it.” 
They will endorse, too, her contention that to claim there is no 
God, or to act as if we did not believe in His existence, is to 
maintain that the senses can read and interpret for us the 
full story of the universe. 

The book is a study of child-life from the viewpoint of re- 
ligious training. It is an attempt to indicate how religious ideas 
originate in the mind of the child, and to suggest methods for 
encouraging and strengthening the will for good that in varying 
degrees may be detected in every child. The Catholic reader, 
especially if he is an educator, will catch constant echoes of the 
teaching of the Church. He will find a splendid insistence 
throughout on the reverence due to children, and the im- 
nerative necessity of not giving them any occasion for believing 
that ‘religious duties and obligations cannot justly press their 
claims if those who profess to accept them do so only in theory; 
children are quick to observe when theory and practice have 
reached the parting of the ways. Had the author based her plea 
on revealed religion, and appealed more explicitly to supernatural 
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motives her excellent study would have been enhanced in value. 
\s it is, her arguments and suggestions would retain their force 
if the child’s destiny were not a spiritual, but merely a natural one. 
In spite of this and of several inaccuracies and misleading ex- 
pressions, the book has a message to tell, and tells it well. The 
educated Catholic will readily supply the necessary corrections. 
ee 

Life of Rev. Charles Nerinckx. 
Techny, Ill: Mission Press. 

Of those priests who refused to take the _ schismatical 
ath prescribed by the Revolution some remained at home, 
cither to seal their fidelity by the shedding of their blood, 
or by hiding from the persecutors to bring religious comfort 
to faithful Catholics; others sought refuge in foreign lands, 
waiting for a better day, meanwhile doing whatever good 
lay in their power. Many flocked to the United States, 
where the hierarchy had been established by the elevation 
of Bishop Carroll to the See of Baltimore. With about 
twenty priests he could ill attend to the needs of his flock 
scattered from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, from Canada 
to the Gulf. The French exiles were a blessing to the coun- 
try because of their zeal, piety and learning. In the Baltimore 
Seminary they trained native clergy for the country, labored 
hard to preserve the Faith among scattered Catholics, and 
won over many converts from Protestantism. Prominent 
among these refugees is Father Charles Nerinckx, a Belgian 
fugitive from religious oppression. For some years he had 
labored fruitfully in his native land, openly, when he could, 
and in secret, when public ministration was impossible. Re- 
fusing to take an oath repugnant to his conscience, he fled 
from Belgium and applied to Bishop Carroll for work in 
America. After a few months spent in Georgetown, learning 
english, he received a mission in Kentucky. Father Nerinckx 
labored hard for his flock, which was scattered over half 
the State, and spared no pains to instruct them. He built 
churches, furnished altars, imported pictures, books and other 
things needed for religious service, and all this with little ex- 
pense to his parishioners. His greatest work, a loving monu- 
ment to his zeal, was the foundation of the Sisters of Loretto. 
One cannot read his life without admiration for his tireless 


By Rev W. J. How ert. 





zeal and energy, and wonder at the humility which charac- 
terized his every thought and word. P. J.D. 
Taormina. By Ratcy Hustep Bert. New York: Hinds, 


Noble & Eldredge. $0.75. 

This charmingly written and tastefully illustrated story of 
“the most beautiful place in the whole world,” as a great painter 
calls that age-old town of Taormina, on the western coast of 
Sicily, should be able to hold the interest even of those who 
seldom care to read books of travel or description. After telling 
us enough about the early history of the town to create his 
atmosphere, the author paints the “Taormina of Today” in mel- 


low colors. Here for instance is Mr. Bell’s description of the 


city’s walls: 


The walls of Taormina are marvels of beauty; they 
have proportion which falls in with the hills and sloping 
distances; they have color which suggests a precious quality, 
and speaks of the billowing years which have broken over 
them and left traces upon them; they have flowers which 
burst in flame from every cranny; and they seem to irradi- 
ate something that we are accustomed to see only in the 
sweet faces of very old persons. Moreover, these walls 
have a character that I have seen nowhere else in masonry. 
They bring to my mind the idea of great sheltering arms 
stretched out lovingly, the idea of protection combined with 
tenderness; and again the idea of ferocious, repellent power, 
as that of a-savage mother under sudden attack. 


The author tells of the famous men whose names figure in 





the history of Taormina: 


Pythagoras, Empedocles, Dionysius, 





Agathocles, Gelon, Hannibal, Antiochus, Bishop Cerameo, 
Hamed the Saracen, Roger of Normandy, Charles of Anjou, 
Ferdinand of Castile, and of many another who invaded Sicily 
at the head of Greek, Latin, Carthaginian, Moslem, Norman, 
French, German, Spanish or Italian armies, for the modern 
Taorminians are perhaps a blending of all those races. Mr. 
Bell acknowledges his indebtedness to the writings of “Fran- 
cesco Scorso, a noted Jesuit antiquary,” and pays a fine tribute 
to Sister Mary of the Sanctuary, Superior of the town’s Fran- 
ciscan nuns, for he writes: “This tender and cultured woman 
has probably done more for the poor of Taormina during the 
past six or seven years, than any other one person ever did. 
Her nuns are truly good angels to the wee waifs of poverty 
and as well to all victims of misfortune within their reach and 
power to help.” W. D. 

A Short History of Europe, 1806-1914. I}y CHakires San 
rorp Terry. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

Few needs are more keenly felt in the educational world 
today than that of a trustworthy, comprehensive, and easily 
intelligible text-book in history. With all these requirements 
evidently present to his mind, Mr. Terry has succeeded in 
producing an excellent work. His mastery of the facts of 
the period with which he deals is remarkable, and displays 
itself chiefly in the power he possesses of clear and accurate 
condensation of detail, His command of language, on the 
other hand, is such that every well-chiseled sentence has an 
individuality and importance of its own. 
the usual subdivisions with headings for almost every para- 
graph to mislead and bewilder the student. The matter is 
so well arranged that such aids are not needed. 
ample, furthermore, of true objective historical writing the 
book is beyond the ordinary. The single marked instance 
in which the author may be said to have wandered back into 
the sheep-path of non-Catholic prejudice is when he relates 
the events connected with the formation of the Kingdom of 
Here he appears to have been led astray by a mis- 


There are none of 


As an ex- 


Italy. 
conception of what was really implied in the term liberalism 
as the word was understood on the Continent at that time 
Consequently the author has failed to estimate at its true 
value the importance of Pius IX’s Non Possumus, nor does he 
seem to realize that in calling the Encyclical “Quanta Cura” 
the “utterance of uncompromising medievalism, a standard 
he, like Balaam, has unwit- 


M. I. X. M. 


of unyielding Hildebrandism,” 
tingly uttered a blessing. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The March 22 issue of the Catholic Mind is filled with high 
explosives for use in meeting the attacks of Protestantism on 
the Church in South America. Letters from well-known natives 
of that Continent are quoted by Father Dwight in refutation of 
the calumnies about the clergy in our neighboring Republics ; 
Father Fisher proves what a shining example of zeal and purity 
“The Church in Chile” presents; long passages are cited from 
Dr. Zahm’s recent book, “Through South America’s Southland,” 
to show what gratifying progress Catholicism is making in Latin 
America; and “The Life-Story of,a Forgery” traces to its source 
an alleged “Encyclical” of Leo XIII containing serious charges 
against the priests of Santiago. This number of the Catholic 
Mind is a good corrective for the assertions made by the Pan- 
Protestant Congress of Panama regarding the 
South America’s Catholicism. 


character of 


Those familiar with Rachel Swete Macnamara’s other books 
will find her usual characteristics of style and narrative in 
“Drifting Waters” (Putnam, $1.35). 
the love, misunderstandings, separation and reunion of two 


The plot is based on 
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ardent and impulsive young people, and is unfolded in rather 
poetic language. While upholding the indissolubility of the 
marriage bond, the author seems to overlook that other all- 
important promise made at weddings, “for better or for 
worse.” As a servant wisely says: “Man and woman He 
created them and man and woman He meant them to be, 
not two walking icebergs.” So Anne and “Ricky,” after 
drifting through many troubled waters, finally anchor to- 
gether in the harbor of love and forgiveness. Alexis 
Roche’s “Journeys with Jerry the Jarvey” (Dutton, $1.35) is 
described on the book’s jacket as “a well of broad Irish 
humor.” The well is at times quite “broad,” to be sure, 
which may account for its lack of depth, and its humor is 
not altogether irresistible. Through twenty-three chapters 
the driver of a jaunting-car favors his attentive fare with 
anecdotes and comments about Irish life of today. 








“Heroines of the Modern Stage” (Sturgis & Walton, $1.50), 
by Forest Isard, consists of short biographies of ten stars of 
the first magnitude, Bernhardt, Modjeska, Terry, Rejane, 
Duse, Ada Rehan, Mary Anderson, Mrs. Fiske, Julia Marlowe 
and Maude Adams. There is not much original writing on 
the part of the author, but he has gathered together a good 
collection of anecdotes and appraisals by eminent critics 
which have appeared from time to time in reviews, maga- 
zines and newspapers. Edmond Rostand’s sketch of Sarah 
Bernhardt, “the lady of energy,” and not of crocodiles and 
coffins, is excellent. One doubts the author’s statement that 
Ireland has “enriched” the English stage with Bernard Shaw 
and Synge. There is no doubt that great actresses have 
elevated the stage when they clung to Shakespeare, but some 
of the plays they appeared in were anything but elevating. 
There would, however, be no doubt in regard to this good 
influence if all these women had the same noble ideals as 
Mary Anderson, who said: “The highest praise I receive is 
the knowledge that some one has gone from the audience 
with an increased light as to the development of character, 
a higher sense of moral responsibility, a better spiritual con- 
dition for having seen the play.” 





The “Westdeutsche Kriegshefte’ (Westdeutsche Arbeiter 
Zeitung, M. Gladbach, each 30 Pf.) published by the Catholic 
Workingmen’s League of Western Germany, contain some of the 
best literature the war has produced. They bring home in 
touching language the salutary lessons of the great struggle, 
dwell in a spirit of faith upon the hope and consolation which 
religion offers, and point to Christian ideals of valor and endur- 
ance. The first volume, “Wir daheim und Ihr da draussen,” 
testifies to the great spiritual and temporal advantages derived 
by the members of the Catholic workingmen’s societies who are in 
the present struggle. 
is an exposition of the German cause and a manifestation of 
Germany’s hope and strength. The third volume, “Die katho- 
lische Arbeitervereine Westdeutschland’s und der Weltkrieg,” 
offers a complete review of the work accomplished during the 
first year of the war by the Catholic labor organizations. The 
fourth volume, “Schwert und Kreutz,” and the fifth, “Hel- 
dentum,” largely consist of spiritual reflections upon the many 
phases of the conflict and their relations to the life of the 
people. Each of the short essays breathes a manly piety and 
trust in God. All are replete with pathos, poetry and rich 
spiritual unction. 

“At the Door of the Gate” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.35) is 
the somewhat puzzling title of a novel by Forest Reid, in 
which the best parts are those which treat more directly of 
the misery in the soul of young Richard Seawright, unloved 
by his own mother, who lavishes her whole affection on 





The second, “Deutschland im Weltkrieg,” 








Richard’s worthless brother. Richard fixes upon his fellow- 
employee’s daughter the love that his mother all but spurned, 
while jealousy stirs in the breast of Grace Mallow, an 
adopted girl in his mother’s house. Situations compromising 
for all concerned occur, and there is a visit to a Spiritistic 
medium, an attempted suicide and a murderous quarrel. 
Only a style of some force and a touch of humanity save the 
book from melodrama.———“Carfrae’s Comedy” (Putnam, $1.35), 
by Gladys Parrish, has for its heroine a divorcée, con- 
verted to Catholicism, who is about to assume the leading 
role in a play written about her, and who unwittingly loves 
a renegade Catholic. But she meets this situation with a 
simplicity and innocence that is saved from stupidity only 
by her earnestness and tenderness of conscience. There is 
little that is amusing in the comedy of which she is the 
controlling but not the central figure. The author may be 
a Catholic, but her book displays more of the trappings of 
Catholicism than its deeper spirit and motives. It portrays, 
however, very vividly two contradictory aspects of the di- 
vorce question, and the difficulties of the position into which 
the innocent party is thrown. 





One of the well-chosen selections in “The Spirit of Man” 
(Longmans, $1.50), Robert Bridges’ new anthology, is Digby 
M. Dolben’s “He Would Have His Lady Sing,” which runs thus: 


Where Mother Mary walks 
In silver lily stalks, 
Star-tiréd, moon-bedight; 
Where Cecily is seen, 

With Dorothy in green, 
And Magdalen all white, 
The maidens of the Queen. 


Sing me the men ere this 
Who, to the gate that is 
A cloven pearl unrapt, 

The big white bars between 
With dying eyes have seen 
The sea of jasper, lapt 
About with crystal sheen; 


And all the far pleasance 
Where linkéd Angels dance, 
With scarlet wings that fall 
Magnifical, or spread 

Most sweetly over-head 

In fashion musical, 

Of cadence lutes instead. 


Sing on the Steps untrod, 

The Temple that is God, 

Where incense doth ascend, 

Where mount the cries and 
tears 

Of all the dolorous years, 

With moan that ladies send 


, Of durance and sore fears:— 
Sing me the town they saw 


Withouten fleck or flaw, 
Aflame, more fine than glass 
Of fair Abbayes the boast, 
More glad than wax of cost 
Doth make at Candlemas 
The Lifting of the Host: 


And Him who sitteth there, 
The Christ of purple hair, 
And great eyes deep with ruth, 
Who is of all things fair 
That shall be, or that were, 
The sum, and very truth; 


Where many Knights and Then add a little prayer. 
Dames, 

With new and wondrous’ That since all these be so, 
names, Our Liege, who doth us know, 


Would fend from Sathanas, 
And bring us, of His grace, 
To that His joyous place: 
So we the Doom may pass, 
And see Him in the Face. 


One great Laudaté Psalm 

Go singing down the street ;— 

’Tis peace upon their feet, 

In hand ’tis pilgrim palm 

Of Goddes Land so sweet :— 
The Poet Laureate includes in his anthology five other pas- 

sages from the gifted young Etonian’s writings. Dolben meant 

to enter the Church, but was drowned unhappily in 1867 before 

he could carry out his intention. 





John Kendrick Bangs, in his new book “From Pillar to 
Post” (Century, $1.60), entertainingly describes the varied 
adventures he has had during his twenty years on the lecture 
platform. The author attests that “In every community 
there are always at least two concrete things that are sure 
winners for the lecturer—the chairman of the evening, and 
the railway system upon which the inhabitants of the com- 
munity depend.” To help the obtuse reader from missing 
the point of Mr. Bangs’ merry jests, they are printed in 
italics. Mr. Neill’s little pictures are excellent——The 
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central figures of James Lane Allen’s well-told short-story 
about “A Cathedral Singer” (Century, $1.00) are Rachel 
Truesdale, an impoverished Southern lady, and her sweet- 
voiced little son. The author describes, in his characteristic 
way, the deep sorrow that came to the mother and how she 
bore it. If the Cathedral of St. John the Divine were a Cath- 
olic edifice, it would really be what Mr. Allen considers it. 
—_—“A Daughter of the Revolution” (Moffat, Yard, $1.25), 
which seems to be Esther Singleton’s first novel, has a 
familiar plot. The fortunes of Mildred Ashton are restored 
by the timely discovery of a necklace that belonged to her 
eighteenth-century ancestor. 


EDUCATION 


Learning to “Don’t” 


[* a man may find a sermon in stones and trees and run- 
ning brooks, he is not to be criticized if he hangs an 
educational homily on a text furnished by “Uncle Remus.” 
I take for granted that you know your “Uncle Remus” well; 
“big ez life an’ twice ez nacheral.” If you do not, having 
been “raised” far to the north of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
be properly abashed, but cheered at the pleasure that is in 
store for you when first you walk into the world of that 
kindly old darkey and the little boy, to meet Brer Rabbit 
and Brer Fox, with Marse James and Miss Sally. But this 
rambling paper is not a descant in praise of Uncle Remus. 
I merely mention him in passing, because he supports me in 
my dislike of many things that I read in new books about 
the new education. For instance, he often told the little 
boy that children must “learn to don’t,” adducing as his au- 
thority the words and practice of Brer Rabbit, who used to 
spank his children, “jes to loosen dey skins en’ mek’ ’em 
grow.” “Chilluns,” that wisest of beasts used to say, “mus’ 
larn ter don’t.” 


DENATURED EDUCATION 


I glance at the page-headings of the last book that has 
come to my desk. “Education Through Play,” I read; and 
“Freedom in Education,’ “Choice versus Routine,” “Spon- 
taneity and Coercion” stare at me from the printed page, 
accusing me of educational heresy. Play, freedom, choice 
and spontaneity are the elements, very good elements, too, 
which form this author’s concept of child-training, but in 
his bright lexicon there is no such word as “don’t.” Nega- 
tions, they say, went out of fashion with crinoline. Possibly 
the children of the present are so perfect that they may dis- 
pense with “negative precepts”; but they were not always 
thus, and I doubt if they are today. “This last Summer,” 
writes garrulous Master Ascham, “I was in a Gentleman’s 
House, where a young Child, somewhat past four Years old, 
could in no Wise frame his Tongue to say a little short 
Grace: And yet could roundly rap out many ugly Oaths, 
and those of the newest Fashion.”” Whatever may be true 
today, this precocious Child justified the older discipline, 
with its salutary stimulus of the rod, which some of us con- 
demn in language borrowed from the vocabulary of a back- 
woods bigot describing the Inquisition. 


Tue NEw AND THE OLD 


I do not dislike the newer theses of the pedagogical sem- 
inars simply because they are new. Most good things were 
once novelties; age by itself is no guarantee of worth, for 
the oldest work of man that I can now recall is sin with its 
consequences. Surely no careful teacher will be hasty to re- 
ject the conclusions of modern pedagogical research. If he 
has a proper concept of his profession, he knows very well 








that while certain general principles of education remain 
and must remain unchanged, study, research and, above all, 
practice, will deepen his knowledge of these principles, and 
quicken his skill in applying them to concrete instances. 
Pedagogy is a science, and there is no more reason for be- 
lieving that it has attained its ultimate perfection than there 
is for holding that the world has nothing more to learn in 
surgery or in geology. The teacher who has ceased to 
learn has long since ceased to teach; he finds his fellow in 
the physician whose medical education was discontinued when 
he received his diploma. Each may reach a degree of me- 
diocrity, but neither is a credit to his profession, 


New AND NARROW 


On the other hand, the wise teacher will not acclaim each 
new “discovery” in the science of teaching, simply because 
he is told that it is the choicest product of modern thought. 
Novelty is even a colder recommendation than age, espec- 
ially today when advertising is fairly cheap, and when, like 
the decadent Greeks, neglecting our fund of fairly-tested 
knowledge, we are eagerly desirous of hearing “new things.” 
Pedagogy is closely allied with rational philosophy; it has 
its roots in psychology, and must proceed under the guidance 
of sane ethical principles. As expounded by professors who 
doubt the existence of objective truth, whose psychology 
can find no place for the human soul, and whose ethical 
standards are hedonistic or utilitarian, the modern pedagogy 
not only denies the supernatural, but is at variance with the 
easily-verified facts of life. 

The boast of the modern school is its “actuality.” By this 
sounding term it would convey the idea that, departing from the 
abstractions of a medieval psychology, it takes the child as he 
really is, and “prepares him for life,” although it pointedly 
ignores the all but universal belief that man’s most actual life 
begins only beyond the grave. The educative process which 
does not know what the child is, which looks upon him as a 
being to be developed in mind only or in body and mind, and 
which abstracts from the very possibility that this present ex- 
istence is a preparation for the life to come, must necessarily 
be constricted, narrow and inhuman. 


“SPONTANEOUS ACTIVITY” 


How far certain modern school tendencies are departing 
from the most vital contribution which education can make 
to life, is seen in the growing insistence upon what the ex- 
tremists designate as “liberty.” “Scientific education,” writes 
Dr. Dewey, “not only needs freedom in order to collect data, 
but liberty is its very basis.” True enough, and the merest 
of truisms, if liberty is accepted in its completest significance. 
“Liberty is activity and activity is life,” proclaims Madame 
Montessori, “and everything that does not contribute to it 
must be suppressed.” In the Montessori schools, except in 
the case of the youngest children, “pupils are at liberty to 
work at anything they wish and as long as they wish.” The 
teacher trained according to Montessorian canons “will 
never interfere with any spontaneous activity of the child, 
or force his attention where it is not given spontaneously.” 
“Ta fact,” to quote Dr. Dewey, who considers that, on the 
whole, this discipline is too repressive, “nothing is done to 
call the child’s attention to his weakness and his failures. 
‘If the child makes a mistake,’ says Madame Montessori, 
‘the teacher must not correct him, but must suspend the 
lesson to take it up again another day.’” 


THEORY AND REALITY 


To what precise extent these amiable precepts are honored 
in actual practice, might be cruel to inquire. Madame Mon- 
tessori herself seems to admit that some obstinate cases, 
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fairly typical of human nature in all ages, may call for 
rection.” She holds, however, that she has developed a 
technique which emphasizes the “positive, not the negative” 
side of discipline. At the first outbreak, the unruly child 1s 
taken to a physician, who after due examination will report 
If he is not, he is 


‘cor- 


whether or not the culprit is “normal.” 
“isolated”; a terrible punishment for a child, if you tell him 
that you are going to do it to him. If the reaction is 
“normal,” the criminal is set apart from the rest of the chil- 
“a comfortable little arm-chair” (Mr. Os- 
from a stool of 
House of 
‘succeeded 
“almost” ; 


dren and is given 
horne should learn of this) from which as 
penitence he views his fellows sporting in the 
Play. “This has almost always,” writes the lady, 
in calming the child.” There is much virtue in 
this excellent adverb is fully equivalent to a saving clause. 
What happens when the process does not succeed, when, for 
instance, one whose spontaneous activities persuade him that 
his full and perfect mission in life is to pull out little Maria 
\ddolorata’s pig-tails by the ultimate roots, the gentle Dottoressa 
does not tell. Perhaps this abnormality is at last handed over 
to the torturers for the removal of his adenoids; perhaps he does 


not exist in Italy. 


WiLL 


DEVELOPING THE 


He is fairly common in the United States, however, and 
he is our problem. How shall we teach him the gentle art 
of give and take, of compromise when compromise is pos- 
sible, which, after all, is the art of living with reasonabie 
comfort to one’s self and the maximum of profit to one’s neigh- 
bor? Now, it is an axiom among psychologists of the keener 
sort, and educators, that the best way of training a child to 
welcome each rebuff, which, according to Mr. Browning, 
turns earth’s smoothness rough, is always to encourage his 
Never oppose him, never point out 
Let him have 


spontaneous activities. 
his faults, never tell him that he is wrong. 
anything that he cries for, and regard him complacently 
when he tries his little hatchet on the hew piano, or reduces 
pussy’s lives to three, by hurling that harmless if unneces- 
sary beast into the soup, simmering on the family range. 
Should he “rap out many ugly Oaths,” admire his command 
of language; in his flat rebellion constituted au- 
thority, recognize the first stirrings of that divine discon- 
without which there is no progress in this sluggish 
world. Exercise alone develops the will to the top of its 
potentialities, and the “Don’t Commandments” are but relics 
of a primitive Hebraism, emerging from the twilight of bar- 


against 


tent 


barity. 


FirtinG For LiFe 


This sort of education may dim the home’s resemblance 
to a sanctuary and may be interrupted by the neighbors or 
the police, but its chief value is that it admirably fits the 
child “to meet the actual conditions of life.” In the world of 
civilized men and women, restraint is absolutely unnecessary; 
one’s truest contribution to life is the full. free, frank ex- 
Should law, 
medicine, or engineering be honored by the presence of this 
young person, the favored institution will gladly change its 
methods to meet the peculiar needs of the candidate, who 
has spent some years in developing his spontaneous activi- 
ties. When he 
confréres will hasten to retire, leaving him the glory and 
the emoluments of complete success, which, as experience 


pression of ‘one’s personality. a school of 


graduates into the professional world, his 


teaches, always comes to one who has never schooled him- 
to “be without.” Of course, there are no hard knocks 


to be borne in the world today, no trying circumstances 


self 


which call for supreme self-control and, therefore, no neces- 
for teaching the child “to don’t.” 


sity whatever 





sefore we all go mad, it may or not be pertinent to note 
that our jails are filling with young men and young wome: 
who have never learned the value of discipline. As a people, 
lack a sense of the dignity of restraint,” writes the 
editor of the Chicago Tribune. “Parents used to instil a 
responsibility in children by the birch rod and 
They did not reform them by giving them things.’ 
Now, however, “they open up a pot of jam or give them th: 
freedom of the cookie jar to keep them from smashing th: 
neighbor's fences.” And the result? 


“we 


sense of 


chores. 


We lack a high instinct for order. We lack a sense of the 
dignity of restraint. What we most need is a system of 
beneficent discipline which shall reach youth when character 
is in a formative stage. American youth is most sorely in 
want of respect for something higher and better than itself. 
Today it respects nothing much besides its own appetite and 
impulses. The pendulum has swung too far from the 
restraint of the past. It should be started back. 


Are we not forming a worthless, criminal generation by 
refusing to teach the child “to don't’? 


Pau. L. BLakery, s.j 


SOCIOLOGY 


“Conserving the Next Generation” 
ww have heard much of the problem of baby-saving. It 
is 


a question that necessarily has its own peculiar 
interest for Catholics. Heaven's portals are open wide to 
our little ones and the vision of God awaits them should they 
be taken up from earth with the baptismal grace still fresh 
upon their souls. Baby life for us, under such circumstances, 
is never a wasted life. God’s glory is augmented, there is 
new soul interceding at the throne of the Almighty, and 
through the mother’s tears there plays the rainbow of an 
Yet as far as in them lies, Catholics of cours« 
preserve for God's here below the little on 
entrusted to their care, that it may reach a vigorous Christian 
manhood, a pure and valiant womanhood. Catholics must 
strive to rear their children in the best physical as_ well 
as the best moral environment, and should avail themselves 
of whatever may assist in preserving for Church and country 
the most precious treasures a nation can possess, for in them is 
the hope of the coming generation. 


eternal hope. 


must service 


Tue Gamut or INFANT Mortatity 


The climax of the systematic efforts at baby-saving was 


reached during the first nation-wide “baby week” in which 
more than 2,000 communities of the United States par- 
ticipated. Comparative studies showed that in at least 


twelve countries the rate of infant mortality was lower than 
in our own land. While here 124 out of every 1,000 babies died, 
the death rate for the corresponding number born in New Zea- 
land was only 51. The consequent “waste of baby life” was 
variously reckoned to be from 100,000 to 150,000 a year. 

The prime object insisted upon the economic aspect 
of the problem. This illustrated by the very limited 
report of the Children’s Bureau which revealed an average 
death rate of 134 out of every 1,000 babies born in a steel- 
compared with a_ corre- 


was 
was 


making and coal-mining town, as 
sponding average death rate of 84 in a residential 
The careful investigation made at Montclair, N. J., a plac« 
typical of the latter class of cities, showed that in the more 
prosperous sections of this town the infant death rate fell! 
as low as 39 out of 1,000, and in the tenement section rose 
to 130 out of the same number. Equally careful investiga- 


tions conducted in the manufacturing community of Johns- 


suburl 


town, Pa., produced a quite different set of statistics whic! 
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disclosed a gamut of infant mortality which ascended from 
50 out of 1,000 in a rich district, to 271 in poorer and more 
congested localities. 

Another startling disproportion in infant death rate sta- 
tistics was that offered by the cities of Brookline, Mass. and 
Kast Orange, N. J., as contrasted with South Bethel, Pa. and 
Fall River, Mass., the first mentioned towns being noted for 
their beauty and wealth, the others renowned not for 
loveliness, but famous respectively for their steel and textile 
industries. In the two residential cities the annual deaths out 
of every 1,000 infants were 76 and 78 respectively, while in the 
two manufacturing towns they reached the height of 233 and 229 
out of the same number of babies born. Such were some of 
the figures presented in various papers before the opening 
of the first national baby week in the United States. Surely 
there was sufficient evidence here to prove that there has been 
a wastage of human lives, and no one can find fault with this 
very moderate conclusion drawn by the Children’s Bureau: 
“The more favorable the civic and family surroundings and the 
better the general conditions of life, the more clearly are they 
reflected in a lessened infant mortality.” 


DrAWING CONCLUSIONS 


It is not to be inferred, however, that these figures alone 
can serve as a basis for final and satisfactory deductions. 
Many factors are to be taken into account. Those who have 
more than superficially studied the question of infant mor- 
tality know that it is full of unexpected surprises and seeming 
contradictions. Cities that in accordance with many of our 
preconceived theories should have a high infant mortality 


rate may be found to average below the normal and vice 
versa. Indeed, the things about which sociologists have 
“spoken the last word” are very few. Yet there are some 


deductions which can be made here without fear of error. 

In the first place it is certain that there are many kinds and 
conditions of work which physically, and often morally, hurt 
the growing girl and unfit woman for her task of child-bear- 
ing. It is certain that the mother’s place is not 
in the factory or shop, but in the home with her children and 
that consequently enough wages should be paid her husband 
to make such a life possible for her. It is certain, further- 
more, that the neglect of the most necessary and obvious 
hygienic precautions may result in a dreadful waste of human 
life. The young child is as a tender and delicate plant calling 
for the constant and watchful care of the gardener. It is 
also clear that where such results cannot be obtained by 
individual effort the State is obliged to interfere, and regulate 
by law what cannot be righted in any other way. Yet woe 
to the nation that must ultimately depend for its preservation 
upon a heaped-up pile of legal documents, whose very mass and 
weight destroy their purpose and efficiency! Woe to the nation 
that has forgotten the laws which God Himself wrote upon the 


no less 


tablets of stone! 
CAUSE OF WASTAGE 
The cause of the loss of baby life begins, therefore, with 
the girlhood of the mother. “Forty per cent of married 
women who have been factory or shop girls,” according to 
the testimony of a doctor quoted by Josephine Goldmark, 
medical attention for pelvic troubles, under 
(Fatigue and Industry p. 135). 


paying the penalty of overstrain: 


“come under 


+} 


thirty vears of age.” Few escape 


The unmarried as well as the married woman is subject 
to the physical limitations of her sex and each suffers alike 
tront those incidents of industrial work most detrimental 
to the female reproductive system, such as overstrain from 
excessive speed and complexity, prolonged standing and the 
absence of a monthly day of rest (/hid. p. 40). 





John Martin adds to this testimony the farther statement 
in the Survey that many other employments, which do not 
require constant standing and are regarded as quite ‘genteel,’ 
bring their own special harm to women workers. To lessen 
still more the chances of the child it ordinarily cannot receive 
the proper care, if the mother, for the sake of “economic in- 
dependence” or through necessity, remains at her work in 
factory, shop, or office. Want of due knowledge, moreover, 
on her part before and after child-birth, unhealthful food and 
unsanitary environment for the child complete the work of 
destruction. 4 proper family wage for the husband, correct ma- 
ternity instruction and faithful observance of the laws and in- 
tentions of Almighty God are the remedies. 


THE PAGAN SOLUTION 


Men are not wanting who for these principles would substi- 
tute a new abomination and still further disturb the order insti- 
tuted by Divine Wisdom. Against the sin of birth control and 
race suicide the law of God stands adamantine. There may be 
reason at times within the married state for the practice of 
continence under conditions which the Church will sanction, but 
never of a limitation of offspring joined with self-indulgence, 
On this as on 
capitalistic 


as the world’s “progressive morality” teaches. 
all other similar atheistic Socialism 
godlessness are united and clasp hands of friendship for the 
destruction of Christian civilization, an act of rebellion which 
must bring with it the temporal as well as the spiritual ruin of 


issues, and 


the race. 

The “problem of posterity” cannot be solved by paganism, it 
cannot be solved by defiance of God’s law. The child of the 
wealthy, begotten in their vigor of life, has indeed a better chance 
for life than has the child of the poor, begotten when the physical 
streneth of its parents is exhausted. But in both cases there 
rests upon the perpetrators of birth control the same curse of 
God. <A civilization which countenances such practices under 
the plea of economic necessity is fast hastening the time when it 
shall be “one with Nineveh and Tyre.” The destruction of the 
cities of the plain and of the entire civilization before the deluge 
was due to vices of this nature, and their recrudescence brought 
destruction in turn to the classic civilizations of the world. It 
would likewise mean ruin for our generation. 

Tue DouptFuL AND THE TRUE BLESSING 

A doubtful blessing is conferred the child by the 
preservation of its life, if it is reared for this world only. Bet- 
ter for many that they had perished in their infancy, even without 
the baptismal grace, than that they should have been brought 
up to neglect the knowledge, love and service of their Maker 
and should have passed away at last with unforgiven sin upon 
souls. Far other is the hope Catholics have in preserving the 
lives of their little ones, whether many children be granted them 
or few, for it means to them the extension of God’s Kingdom 
by filling the earth with the just and heaven with saints. From 
the large families which Christian self-sacrifice has enabled the 
Catholic poor to raise in every generation have gone forth many 
of the world’s greatest men and most heroic women. Was it 
not the twenty-third child of a simple wool-dyer that in time 
was to be raised to the honors of the altar as the glorious St. 


upon 


Catherine of Sienna? | es 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


A huge clock, erected on the side of one of the principal busi- 
ness buildings of Milwaukee, has during the past week been 
noting the progress of a ten-day campaign to raise a $500,000 
endowment fund for Marquette University. Over 500 workers 
pledved themselves to speed the great.pointer of the hand over 
the dial, 


the face of where it advances one space for every 
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thousand dollars collected. Father H. C. Noonan, S.J., the 
Rector of the University, said at the banquet which opened the 
campaign : 


Service is our ideal at Marquette. It is the sincere desire 
of the members of our faculty to enable the school to be 
of greater civic service to Milwaukee and the community. 
We would serve the city. There is no reason why Mil- 
waukee cannot boast of a full-fledged university and it de- 
volves upon the citizens of Milwaukee and Wisconsin to make 
this possible, to make Marquette an asset to its citizens. We 
inculcate morality at Marquette. Man must be moral if he is 
to be of use to society. The school is non-denominational 
and we feel that morality will not affect any denomination. 


That the work accomplished by the University is appreciated 
by the city is evidenced not only by the fact that it numbers 
more students than any other educational institution in the 
State, the State University alone excepted, but likewise by the 
notices given it in the press. The Evening Wisconsin, for in- 
stance, says editorially: 

Conspicuous among institutions of which Milwaukee and 
the State of. Wisconsin have reason to be proud is Mar- 
quette University, and the campaign for a half-million dol- 
lar endowment fund upon which its friends have entered 
today is an enterprise whose success is a matter of public 
concern. 

Here and now is a high tide of chance that may not recur. 
Money given to Marquette will be invested to especial ad- 
vantage, for the reason that this university’s cost of opera- 
tion is low compared with the quality of educational service 
it renders, on account of the fact that many of the members 
of its teaching force are men who devote their lives to the 
ideal of labor without regard for reward in money, without 
compensation beyond what is necessary to support physical 
existence. As a business proposition, as a means of buying 
the best goods in the cheapest market, friends of education 
well may feel that there is especial inducement to assist 
Marquette. 


or 


ev, 


The campaign closes March and the numerous friends of 
the university hope that there will not be figures enough upon 
the dial to indicate all the gifts received. Marquette University, 
Mavor Bading said, “should be made a lasting monument to 
Milwaukee. It offers advantages to young men which are not 
offered in any other school.” 

In reference to the artist, Mr. Gutzon Borglum, selected 
by the Daughters of the Confederacy for the construction 
of their unique monument to the heroes of the South, which 
in its conception and dimensions is unprecedented in the 
history of art, Arthur Halliday writes in the Rosary Maga- 
sine: 

Catholics have every reason to take interest in this re- 
markable undertaking. Aside from the fact that several 
Confederate leaders were exemplary Catholics, it is well to 
bear in mind that Mr. Borglum himself is a member of the 
Church. Born in Idaho in 1876, he received his higher edu- 
cation with the Jesuits at St. Mary’s, Kansas, and at Creigh- 
ton University, Omaha. By his travels and studies in France 
and Spain our artist received from Catholic sources the 
highest and best inspirations of his art. With no small in- 
terest, then, will Catholics watch the progress of this tre- 
mendous task. 

The mountain to be covered with the largest and most 
original of historic sculptures rises out of a level plain just 
outside of Atlanta, Georgia. Its side presents a smooth 
wall of durable stone, excellently adapted for sculptural 
purposes, a thousand feet in height and about two miles in 
leneth. On this gigantic surface the history of the great 
Southern struggle is to be displayed, an Iliad in stone. 





Though European papers are filled with edifying anecdotes of 
how the war has brought back to the practice of their religion 
thousands of soldiers who are entrenched at the front, and many 


war has had on those who remain at home, nevertheless the 
moral evils of war, as is pointed out in the Month for March, 
are very great for 


War brings out evil as well as good, accentuates weak 
points of character, gives scope for the growth of the worst 
passions. The really good are made better, the weak ma 
or may not find strength, the vicious become more degraded. 
_ In an army men are herded together in circum- 
stances which set them free from many of the safe- 
guards of decent living. Profanity, filthy conversation, 
drunkenness and loose conduct sadden and dishearten our 
chaplains when the actual crisis of battle has passed, how- 
ever wonderful and consoling the visitations of God’s grace 
at the front or in the hospital. The virtue of our soldiers 
is sometimes heroic: it had need be to make head against the 
forces that assail it—the insistent claims of mere physical 
needs, the strong sway of a low ethical ideal, the necessity 
of distraction from the horrors around. If conscience 
threatens to make a coward of a man, he may prefer to stifle 
conscience rather than to purify it. 


. A keen realization of the grave moral disorders almost in- 
separable from modern warfare is one reason why the Holy 
Father strives so hard for the restoration of peace. 





The militant Catholic Federation of Santa Clara County, 
California, has long carried on a relentless warfare against 
reprehensible films exhibited in local theaters. A new moving- 
picture theater is now to be conducted in the San Francisco 
Mission district according to the Federation’s ideals. Its owner, 
Mr. W. F. Hannell, believes that it must pay on its own merits. 
In a letter to the chaplain of the Federation, who is at the same 
time chairman of the Committee on Public Morals, he writes: 


As regards my pictures, I am not going to give the people 
what some think they want so much as what I think they 
ought to have. By that I mean that I will try to see that 
nothing is shown at our theater that has been condemned 
and nothing in addition that I know or feel is not clean or 
good. I know that at first we shall lose some money by 
this policy, but in the end this will be made up and doubled 
many times. 


Mr. Hannell has secured all the Federation’s black lists and 
is confident that he is not entering upon an idealistic project. 
His previous experience as a moving-picture manager leads him 
to believe that his hopes are based upon something more sub- 
stantial than mere optimism. Other managers have tried similar 
plans and have not failed. 


The official summary of labor legislation in the United States 
during the past year shows that almost every State enacted 
labor laws of special interest. Perhaps the most significant fea- 
ture, aside from the enactment of workmen’s compensation laws, 
was the growth of the industrial commission plan, uniting under 
one authority the administration of workmen’s compensation, 
factory inspection and other labor laws. Under this form the 
plan was adopted during the past year in Colorado, Indiana, Mon- 
tana, Nevada and New York. Especially notable likewise was the 
attention given to the subject of unemployment and of public em- 
ployment offices, while laws relating to woman and child labor 
were quite as numerous as in the preceding year. The Idaho 
legislation enacted in favor of the unemployed is particularly 
interesting. Unemployed citizens of the United States, who 








instances are given of the chastening and ennobling effect the 


have been residents of the State of Idaho for six months, are 
to be provided with emergency employment by county boards of 
commissioners. This employment is to be on the highways at 
rates to be fixed by the county boards, and not more than sixty 
days’ work of this kind is to be furnished to any one person 
within one year. Refusal to perform the work assigned debars 
the applicant from this form of relief for the period of one 
year. The State is to bear one-half of the expense incurred by 
this plan. 





